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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HE life of Poe, coloured by not a little fiction, has 

exercised a Byronic fascination on so many of 

his later critics that there is considerable confusion of 
judgment with regard to 


schoolboy sensationalism. 
found it!” 
quality ! 


“T, Edgar Allan Poe, have 
What a revelation of his intellectual 
Imagine, if you can, Emerson perpetrating 
‘anything so cheap as even 


the intrinsic merit of his 
works. He is now one of 
those poets who are “‘ taken 
as read.”” His name is used 
by French critics as a con- 
venient bank-note to repre- 
sent certain values—chiefly 
of the infernal order—and 
nobody takes the trouble to 
discover whether there is 
gold enough in the vaults of 
the poet’s works to justify 
the paper currency. It is 
enough apparently that the 
vaults should glimmer with 
“la phosphorescence de la 
pourriture.”” Gautier, in 
fact, in a rapturous tribute 
to Poe’s tales declared that 
they caused “une suffoca- 
tion de terreur égale aux 
plus noires_ inventions 
d’Anne Radcliffe, de Lewis 
and du révérend pére 
Mathurin’”’; and the con- 
text makes it clear that he 
is unaware of the tenth- 


the title of the philosophic 
rarity that won the praise 
of Gautier and induced him 
to belittle America for 
thinking that Poe was mis- 
using his faculties. When 
we read Poe’s introduction 
to that work we have an 
uneasy sense of the char- 
latanry of a writer who 
was doing his best to “ put 
it over” the undeveloped 
America of his day: 
“What I here propound 
is true; therefore it cannot 
die ; or, if by any means 
it is now trodden down so 
that it die, it will ‘rise 
again to the life everlast- 
ing.’ Nevertheless it is as 
a poem only that I wish this 
work to be judged after I 
am dead.” And again in 
his correspondence—‘‘ What 
I have propounded will (in 
good time) revolutionise the 
world of physical and 


rate implications of the 
comparison. M. Paul 
Bourget, again, solemnly 
compares Poe with Proclus, Swedenborg and De Quincey. 
If we combine these with Gautier’s set of comparisons 
we obtain a mixture of values which certainly suggests 
that we should re-examine the works of Poe himself. 
“Gautier observes, in a passage of conventional artistic 
humbug, that if “ l’auteur du Corbeau et d’Eureka”’ had 
applied his faculties in a manner more appropriate to 
the American soil, he might have become ‘a money- 
making author.’’ One cannot help wondering whether 
Gautier had ever really read the “ Eureka.” If he had, 
with his exquisite critical faculty, it is difficult to 
suppose that he would have dwelt upon it at all. There 
is in fact an air of make-believe about all these critical 
estimates of Poe. It pervades his own account of how 
he wrote ‘“‘ The Raven’”’; and in the Eureka it is 
perhaps more apparent than anywhere else. The very 
title of that work, which he declared to be the final 
solution of the mystery of the universe, is a piece of 


From a daguerrotype taken in 1849. 


metaphysical science. 
say this calmly, but I say 

He is dramatising himself here as the hero of one of 
his own stories, and there is a certain irony in the fact 
that he was able to impose his own picture of himself 
not on the Americans (Professor Woodberry has seen to 
that) but on the logical compatriots of Descartes. But 
Poe, translated into French by Baudelaire, and thereby 
acquiring a “ European reputation,” suffers a sea- 
change. The meretriciousness of which he cannot be 
acquitted in his own language is often revealed by the 
mere turn of a phrase in the original. The foreign 
translator—blissfully unconscious of this—transmutes 
it into the language of a decadent but technically im- 
peccable preciosity. There is no harm in the title of 
“The Gold-Bug.”’ It is American, and forthright ; 
but the French translation of it is a good instance of 
what I mean. Le Scarabée d’Or—as a phrase—for a 
jeweller in words like Gautier, has an entirely different 
quality. Again, when the American talks of Guy de 
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From “The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe” (Putnams). 


Vere and Lady Rowena Trevanion, and sighs that his 
love has been borne o’er the billow “ to age and titled 
crime’’ and “an unholy pillow,’ the Frenchman, 
unaware of the Minerva Press, or Wardour Street, or 
even the Family Herald, may break out into raptures 
over “ces figures, si vaporeuses, si transparentes, si 
romanesquement pales,’ while the more discerning 
readers of Poe’s own language on both sides of the 
Atlantic feel distinctly uneasy about it all. 

The latest biography of Poe, in two large volumes,? 
may be regarded as a massive supplement to the life 
by Professor Woodberry, a work which is never likely 
to be superseded. The new material is interesting ; 
but it is almost entirely concerned with side issues. 
There is for instance an excellent reproduction of an 
old print of a conflagration in a town where Poe once 
resided. But the book is chiefly interesting as an 
attempt to reconstruct the environment of Poe’s life. 
It does not escape the perils of all such attempts to 
“complete ”’ the story of a life where 
evidence is lacking; and, in giving 
hypothetical details of conversations 
of which there is no record, and love- 
affairs which, if they happened at 
all, happened behind doors that are 
closed to the biographer, the book 


general atmosphere of ‘“ make- 
believe.’’ The biographer apparently 
realises for instance that a certain 
unsavoury suggestion in the life of 
Byron roused considerable interest in 
audiences neither fit nor few; and 
he actually raises the question whether 
Poe was guilty of the same offence. 
There is not the slightest ground 
for the suggestion, and the question 
is only raised to be refuted; but 
here again one feels that the subject 
of the book is surrounded with an 
atmosphere of make-believe. It is 
difficult moreover to sympathise with 
the biographer’s wrath against the 


man who adopted and 
educated Poe. It is all 
very well to call him a 
Shylock because he 
would not be responsible 
for the debts that Poe 
contracted at college. An 
adopted son who, in the 
first few weeks of his 
life at college, contracts 
debts for eighteen suits 
of clothes with brass 
buttons, can hardly plead 
“genius ’’ as an excuse. 
The tragic martyrdom 
of true genius in its own 
high endeavours is too 
sacred and rare a thing 
to be used, as it is used 
to-day, to justify mere 
silliness, or to taunt 
the rest of the world for not meekly surrendering 
to folly. It is all very well to say that all 
Poe wanted was ‘“‘sympathy.’”’ Apparently he also 
wanted eighteen coats with brass buttons; and the 
debts that he incurred in craziness of this kind would 
have paid over and over again for some of the other 
necessities with which we are harrowed. The truth is 
that he was incorrigible ; and that there was a real 
flaw in his own nature. It was when he was prosperous 
that he took to drink; and, on the whole, the most 
striking feature of his life is the extraordinary patience 
and sympathy which were bestowed upon him. The 
story of Mrs. Clemm, the mother of his wife, and his 
own second mother, is one of the most moving stories 
of saintly devotion in literature. He never liked to be 
alone, and she used to sit with him till four o’clock in 
the morning while he was writing, and make coffee 
for him. She tramped from office to office seeking 
work for him when, by his own madness, he had flung 


** Dreamland.” 


“The Pit and the Pendulum.” 


“ Down—steadily down it crept.” 


From _ The Tales of Edgar Allan Poe” in the 6-volume edition, of the Tales and Poems 


published by Messrs. Putnam. 
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himself on the streets. Whatever his failings, and 
whatever his sins were, her heart was always open to 
him, and her mind never condemned him. Far more 
often than the conventionally unconventional will 
recognise, simple human nature has proved itself the 
lovable thing it is in its dealings with the sometimes 
rather inhuman “artistic temperament.” And Poe 
himself recognised it. 
He wrote nothing 
truer than the sonnet 
entitled “To My 
Mother ’”’; and it is 
worth a dozen 
Eurekas.” 

Even the best of 
his tales have a 
meretriciousness and 
that fatal air of 
make-believe 
which destroys true 
mystery. “‘ The Fall 
of the House of 
Usher ”’ utilises all the 
schoolboy devites— 
the intent listening ; 
the creakings of the 
stairs; the stealthy 
approach ; then the 
bursting open of the 
door and the yell 
that strikes you dead. 
But where in all this 
is the _ intellectual 
breadth and depth 
that you get in such a 
tale as ‘“‘ The Haunted 
Man” of Dickens. 
Poe’s tale is not even 
clearly imagined. The 
coffin is carried down 
from the lamp-lit 
library to its un- 
necessarily _ horrible 
vault, by the two 
men alone; and, apparently, in order to make the 
scene more picturesquely flamboyant, they carry 
torches. It is somewhat remarkable that they did not 
set the house on fire, for neither of them had more than 
two hands ; and the house was crowded with Wardour 
Street furniture. The tales simply will not bear analysis 
if we are to adopt the standards of first-rate literature. 
If, on the other hand, we are in the mood for Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Monk Lewis, Poe’s tales have undoubtedly 
a fascination of their own. 

His real contribution to the treasure-house of litera- 
ture—his permanent contribution—is to be found, not 
in the tales or in the pseudo-philosophy, or even in 
such artificial work as “The Raven.’’ It is only a 
forced ingenuity that can explain how the shadow could 
be thrown on the floor in the last stanza, by the ‘‘ stream- 
ing of the lamp-light ” over a bird that sat on a bust 
“above the chamber door.’’ An earlier stanza makes 
it clear that the lamp was in the room. This of course 
is a minor detail, but there are more serious flaws. The 


versification is of the superficially tricky kind that is 
more suitable to a humorous than a serious subject ; 
and the symbolical value of the poem is disturbed by 
such phrases as those about the “ ungainly fowl ” which 
indicate Poe’s failure to reconcile the manner with the 
underlying thought. It is not here, but in the less 
notorious and quieter lyrics that he achieves work of a 
permanent value. 
“It was many and 
many a year ago 
In a kingdom by the 
There is the true 
note—simple, sincere 
and profoundly mov- 
ing. Again, in ‘‘ The 
Sleeper,” he really 
evokes—as by an 
incantation — that 
strange world of 
dreams of which his 
Eleonoras and Lady 
Rowenas only de- 
stroyed the illusion. 
A curious example of 
this destructive mere- 
triciousness, caught in 
the very act, is given 
to us in the two ver- 
sions of the poem 
entitled One in 
Paradise.”’ As it was 
first written it is per- 
haps the most perfect 
of all his lyrics : 
“Thou wast that all to 
me, love, 
For which my 
soul did pine— 
A green isle in the 
sea, love, 
A fountain and a 


“The Pit and the Pendulum.” shrine, 
“T saw them fashion the syllables of my name.” 
From “ The Tales ot Edgar Allan Poe” (Putnams). 


All wreathed with 
fairy fruits and 
flowers, 

And all the flowers were mine. 


““ Ah, dream too bright to last ! 
Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 
A voice from out the future cries, 
‘On! On! ’—but o’er the Past 
(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 


‘* But, alas! alas! with me 
The light of life is o’er ! 
‘ No more—no more—no more ’— 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore), 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 
Or the stricken eagle soar ! 


“* And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams.” 
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Later on Poe incorporated this 
beautifully simple poem in an ex- 
traordinarily artificial and flam- 
boyant story of Venice, a tale in 
the very worst manner of the most 
luscious passages in Disraeli. After 
describing how “the small, bare 
and silvery feet of the Marchesa 
Aphrodite ’’ were flooded with a 
blush as they ‘“‘ gleamed in the black 
mirror of marble beneath her,’ he 
asks the cause of that extraordinary 
phenomenon and says: “ To this 
demand there is no answer—except 
that, having left in the eager haste 
and terror of a mother’s heart, the 
privacy of her own boudoir, she has 
neglected to enthral her tiny feet 
in their slippers, and utterly for- 
gotten to throw over her Venetian 
shoulders that drapery which is 
their due.” As an example of the 
world’s worst style that passage 
is almost perfect. After a page or 


two of this stuff his hero discovers the poem, scribbled 
in a book, ‘‘ blotted with fresh tears’’ and facing a 
passage of “‘heart-stirring excitement, 
tainted with impurity.” In order to bring the 
poem into accord with its context he deliberately 
ruins it. He changes “eternal streams” to “ Italian 
streams,” and then closes with that appalling additional 


stanza : 


“Alas, for that accursed 


although 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


at the ‘‘ end of a vista’’ where he 


“ pacified Psyche and kissed her.”’ 


I have ventured to point out else- 
where that it is not lawful for a 
man to kiss his own soul. It is 
not in these obscurities, but in half 
a dozen flashes of perfectly lucid 
sincerity that his real value is to 
be found; in the early poem to 
“Helen”; in “The Haunted 
Palace’”’; and in such verses as 
those that give absolutely true 
expression to his own despair among 
the implacable laws of the universe : 
“IT stand amid the roar 

Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Grains of the golden sand— 

How few! yet how they creep 


Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep, while I weep ! 


“QO God! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp ? 
O God, can I not save 


One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? ”’ 


In this poem even the apparent technical awkwardness 
of the line which begins with the word ‘‘ them,” gives 
us an almost onomatopeeic effect of the straining 
attempt to grasp what he is losing, and the result 


is masterly so far as it goes. But it cannot be 


forgotten that the idea is 


time 
They bore thee o’er the 
billow, 
From love, to titled age and 
crime, 
And an unholy pillow.” 


The notes in the new 
Oxford edition? of the 
poems, which includes this 
version, have not noticed 
the cause of its falsifi- 
cations. They are more 
than ever regrettable in a 
poem which is otherwise so 
true and so moving. 

It is the fashion among 
admirers of obscurity to 
praise “ Ulalume”; but 
quite apart from the fact 
that, like ‘‘ The Raven,” 
its manner does not har- 
monise with the discoverable 
parts of its theme (the 
manner of the rivers that 
roll down Mount Yaanek 
being that of Edward Lear), 
it falls to pieces on analysis. 
Having told us that 
“Psyche”? means “his 
soul,” he is found im- 
mediately afterwards 


Edgar Allan Poe’s tomb in 


| —from another point of 
| view —as elementary as 
| the listenings and creakings 
' of the tales. There is no 
vision in this of anything 
beyond ; and no spiritual 
depth. It is the heart- 
rending sobbing despair of 
a child, without any of,the 
intellectual power of 
Emerson’s profound 
“ Threnody ”’ : 
“* Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems 
still restored. 
House and tenant go to 
ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead 
found.” 

In fact, “when truth is 
found again,” the simple 
best of Whittier will be seen 
to have more beauty ; for his 
lucid sunsets are suffused 
with something deeper, and 
his hills are of the perpetual 
order. 


1 “Tsrafel: Life and Times 
of Edgar Allan Poe.” By 
Hervey Allen. 2 vols. {£2 2s. 
(Brentanos.) 

2 “ Tales and Poems of Edgar 


Westminster Churchyard, Allan Poe.’ 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 


Baltimore. 


each. (Oxford Press ) 
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THE POET OF THE ENGLISH SPIRIT. 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


PROFESSOR in a Canadian university has secured 
the distinction of composing the first book* on 
Charles Montagu Doughty, and an English publisher has 
seized the privilege of publishing it. Young authors are 
written about until every nook and cranny is searched, 
and even their bibliographical oddities are recorded, 
while the creators of something permanent and memor- 
able are passed by ; but when a great poet, isolated in 
life and little honoured after his death, is recognised in 
a critical study such as Pro- 


but I wish that, for the clan’s sake, it might increase in 
numbers and wisdom and find multiplied delight in the 
prose and verse of this singular genius. Asit is, Doughty 
is becoming a legendary figure without having been an 
historical one. Few men knew him, few stories are 
told of him, and until his death few men honoured him. 
It would be an injustice if he remained as it were private 
property, the treasure of certain schismatics, when he is 
plainly a man writing for men conscious of their manhood 
and their race. 


fessor Barker Fairley’s, we 
may feel that something 
worthy is being done to redress 
the iniquity of chance. I 
pray that this volume may do 
much to dispel the darkness 
that hangs obstinately over 
Doughty’s work. No one can 
expect that work to be 
popular, but it need not be 
shunned, for it is, alike in 
prose and verse, essentially 
simple—a superb narrative 
of personal adventure so far 
as the prose is concerned, 
and a vast aerial survey of 
great human movements so 
far as the verse is concerned. 
Hence I am glad above all that 
Professor Fairley emphasises 
the excellence of narration in 
“The Dawn in Britain,’ and 
the Homeric energy with which 
Doughty recounts what hap- 


Perhaps Professor Fairley’s 
best remarks, indeed, are those 
in which he points to the 
English value of “ The Dawn 
in Britain.” 

“After Thorolf’s hard 
Germanic glory the melancholy 
English reflectiveness. The con- 
trast is patent and deliberate. 
It is by way of Caradoc chiefly 
that we travel in spirit to the 
last section of the poem. We 
can see in Caradoc the coming 
of the English way of thinking. 
And when through Caradoc we 
reach Pudens, it matters not 
that he is Roman born; his 
mental conflict at the sight of 
Rosmerta is as English as Henry 
Esmond, and there is nothing 
incongruous in its being so. 
We realise finally that Doughty 
has done more than bring his 
world forward from a dim 
paganism to a modern sensitive- 
ness; he has developed the 
English mind and temper in all 
its idiosyncrasy, not as we see 


pened to the distant peoples 
of far-off days, whose blood 
is our own to-day. 

Professor Fairley’s book is an exposition rather than 
a criticism, and written therefore rather with the 
reader than the subject in mind. Not that he wants to 
make us all Doughty worshippers, but to show us how 
solid and satisfying, and also how imaginative and 
exalting, is the work of the modern epic poet. And 
surely his exposition is timely. At a moment when the 
most popular of our novelists put themselves on the 
rack to protend fictions of enormous length, covering the 
history of whole families or states, it is not to be believed 
that readers who care for poetry, or the annals of a nation, 
will shrink from the length of ‘‘ Arabia Deserta’”’ or 
“The Dawn in Britain.”” They may want a clue, they 
may want a bold standard-bearer, and Professor Fairley 
will meet this want. Neither ‘‘ Arabia Deserta” nor 
“ The Dawn in Britain ”’ is likely to be pressed into the 
service of school textbooks, but I could wish that young 
men concerned with history, or poetry, might be induced 
to study these works as “ literature of knowledge ”’ as 
well as “‘ power.” It is of course sufficient honour to 
say of Doughty that he died 


““ Leaving great verse unto a little clan ’’— 


Photo by W. & J. Stuart. 


* “Charles M. Doughty: a Critical Study.” By Barker 
Fairley. 9s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Charles M. Doughty it daily about us, but as poets 
about 1886. * and idealists have seen it for 


centuries of troubled life. In 
the idyll of Pudens and Rosmerta, afterwards called 
Claudia, we can detect the melancholy idealism, the 
pastoral contentment, the reserve and puritanism of a 
national type.” 


The “‘ dawn ”’ in Britain, as he points out, is the begin- 
ning of the English life and outlook ; “ the setting-up of 
that spiritual activity which, in the course of centuries, 
was to give us our English poetry, our English ideal.” 
Doughty himself was its incarnation: even in Arabia, 
our author reminds us, he never lost his sense of English 
origins. And as Doughty’s prose reflects and knits 
together the several characteristics of our old English 
prose, so his verse, in any analysis, is seen to rise upon 
the living structure of early English verse. It is not an 
oddity but a natural growth. 

The lover of Doughty will not question Professor 
Fairley in this assertion, but perhaps will feel a little less 
secure in following him in his assertion of the con- 
structive skill shown in the epic. To analyse the subject 
of each book, and trace the course of characters and 
events, is a somewhat laborious task, and while a plan 
and an achieved purpose are plain, the achievement is 
unconscious more than deliberate. A total and single 
impression does indeed dominate “‘ The Dawn in Britain ” 
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but perhaps in spite of the author and not because of his 
conscious shaping. As in the shorter poems—and the 
shortest is long in comparision with our short-breathed 
lyric measures—so in the longer : construction is waver- 
ing and may seem confused. But the primal energy 
of an ideal activity is shown in all; a pure unhesi- 
tating genius sweeps up the cooler intellectual powers, 


permitting them to do what they can but never suffering 
them to order the conception into formal patterns. 
Just as an effect of drama is attained in the slow, patient 
method of ‘‘ Arabia Deserta,’’ so the epic of ‘‘ The Dawn 
in Britain”’ unfolds an heroic but unconscious and 
impersonal design, a solid mountain amid a legendary 
cloud. 


ETCETERA.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HIS is a book which lives well up to its spacious 

and attractive title. Whether anyone has ever 

been bold enough to entitle a volume of essays simply 

“ Etcetera’? one does not remember; but there is 

little doubt that essays, though they may be “ flashy 

things,’’ as one of Mr. Woolf's favourites and subjects 

calls them, are all the better for a certain mixedness 
in their matter. 

Perhaps the most attractive papers of all are that 
on “ The Modern Nightingale ’”’ in the literary division 
and that entitled ‘‘ Please, Sir, it was the other Fellow,” 
which history and politics may claim between them. 
This last is, as may perhaps be guessed without diffi- 
culty, devoted to the crowd of apologies or accusations 
as to the cause or causes of the recent war. Perhaps 
not the worst utterance on this subject—one which might 
amuse Mr. Woolf, though he might not agree with its 
bent—is the hitherto unprinted theory of a bad old 
journalist who knew something of political ropes, home 
and foreign, during the last thirty vears of the nineteenth 
century, when the keel of the war was being laid. He 
based it on one of those uncanny rhymes of Heine’s 
which sing and sting, argue and jibe all of themselves— 
that in which the poet hears Germany snore (schnarchen) 
under six and thirty Monarchen. ‘‘ You see,” said this 
wicked frequenter of Fleet Street and Piccadilly, 
““nobody can do much mischief when he snores ; and 
it is quite possible for a nation’s snoring to be actually 
musical. Germany’s often was during the first half 
of the century. Nor are six and thirty monarchs ever 
likely to be mischievous in harmony. But when you 
wake a snorer he will be doing; and doing is often 
mischievous, particularly if you coagulate the six and 
thirty into one and that one partakes certainly of 
the blood, less certainly of the brains of Frederick the 
Second.” 

That matter however may be left without controversy, 
as may others, though Mr. Woolf’s selection of the 
opening decade of the present century as fit to be leashed 
with the Age of Pericles and the Renaissance before the 
Reformation as the third dawn of a golden age spoilt 
by war is quite a lovely “‘ dependence ”’ for a fight. 
The case of “‘ The Modern Nightingale ”’ is different ; 
Mr. Woolf is not happy about that bird, and even 
gently suggests (not in these exact words) that she 
should not say “‘ Jug”’ at all for a period or moratorium 
of fifteen years. The outburst of suppressed jugglery in 
1942 would probably be rather terrible ; but as it is 
practically impossibie that the present reviewer should 
be alive to hear it, that is hardly his business. Probably 


* ’ Essays on Literature, History, Politics, etc.’’ 


By Leonard 
Woolf. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


there is not much difference between our and Mr. 
Woolf’s estimate of the value of the contemporary 
Philomel’s average expressions. But it is a little sur- 
prising, though very interesting, to find him apparently 
falling back on that old fancy of the fifties which 
Matthew Arnold tilted at in perhaps the best fought 
of all his critical tournaments—the doctrine that poetry 
must express ‘“‘ thoughts and feelings that are alive in 
the present generation.”” That may be the business 
of prose fiction ; but poetry surely is entitled to express 
—and can best express—thoughts and feelings which are 
alive in every generation, though perhaps sleeping in 
some. Of course one might expand his suggestion of 
the moratorium, and ordain that when any generation’s 
thoughts and feelings cease to be of the higher and 
more universal kind, poetry should be forcibly “ turned 
off.” Still more sympathetic, if not quite wholly so, 
is his crusade against the adjective. There is no doubt 
that this part of speech, though not exactly, in Mr. 
Kipling’s pleasing compound example of it, a “ ram- 
you-damn-you ”’ one in essence, is rather a “ save- 
you-or-damn-you.” The “ gradus’’ adjective of the 
eighteenth century was disgusting ; and the adjective 
of the twentieth which seems sometimes to be put 
in merely because it is itself pretty (or ugly) and 
sometimes because no one would expect to find it there, 
is not very delightful. But one must not be too ex- 
clusive in respect of a class which has given us Shake- 
speare’s “ multitudinous seas and Tennyson's “ lonely 
word.” The whole paper indeed is worth reading and 
studying, especially for the way in which Mr. Woolf, 
welcoming “ free’ verse and other untraditional things, 
would apparently be quite content to let them share the 
moratorium with the traditional. Does it not perhaps 
come to this, that any form can be made poetical by 
anyone who is poet enough to make it so, but that the 
traditional forms show what has been found least 
impracticable ? 

Both here and elsewhere, however, there will be found 
in the book a good deal of real thinking, which, whether 
one says “I’m with you” or ‘Come on!”’ supplies 
refreshing and invigorating occupation. The three 
short papers on Jonson, Hazlitt and Cobbett are all 
good, especially as correctives to others. It ¢s true that 
Jonson has never had quite his fair share of applause 
from the general; and one joins with Mr. Woolf in 
hoping that the edition now on its way may help to 
set things right. It is also true that much of the 
disapproval with which Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris has 
been visited is cant, and perhaps some snobbery. 
Cobbett has been less unfortunate ; but then unless you 
are a very bad person, or know nothing about him, 
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you can't dislike Cobbett. There is a_ particularly 
interesting article entitled ‘“‘ Winged and Unwinged 
Words” dealing with that strange quality of public 
speech which made Burke a dinner-bell at first and a 
library classic (not in the sense of being “shelved ’’) 
to this day, while, reversing itself, it enabled Mr. 
Gladstone to turn England upside down with speeches 
that, by the admission of Gladstonians themselves, are 
now utterly unreadable. Lastly, though there is much 
else noticeable, there is another group of three pieces 
on authors dead but still or very recently popular, 
which interests the present reviewer particularly. 
These are Butler (Samuel If), Conrad and Hudson 


(‘‘ Rima” Hudson, not Geoffrey or Henry or George). 
One feels almost certain that these three papers, read 
by someone about two hundred years hence (all things 
of course admitting this) will induce him to write an 
article on ‘“‘ The Literary Tastes of the Early Twentieth 
Century ’’ which may be of the very first value. In 
the interval of course the three men will all have been, 
if not forgotten, well run down and perhaps fished up 
again. But the two hundred years ought to provide 
a fairly achromatic lens to look at them with, and 
Mr. Woolf’s essays, neither adoring nor spiteful, will 
be most useful companions in considering a very 
curious triad of admirations. 


LITTLE MISS BURNEY.* 
By Mary WEBB (Mrs. H. B. L. WEBB). 


O the question, “Who was Fanny Burney?” 
quite a large percentage of people to-day would 
reply that they did not know. Others would say that 
she was a little authoress who lived at the time of Dr. 
Johnson and emulated him, writing somewhat stilted 
letters, in her own person and in the persons of her 
heroines, in the Johnsonian manner. In her own day 
the reply would have been, “ She is one of the daughters 
of that charming Dr. Burney,” or “Oh, the Blue- 
stocking of whom the Queen made so much, nobody can 
imagine why.” 

Who and what, then, was this Fanny who managed, 
without offending the strictest canons of her times, 
to be a little in advance of 
them ; who could keep, at the 
routs and gatherings of the wits, 
her shy demureness, slipping in 
and out of the conversation like 
a small, hidling bird, yet able 
to hold her own; who could 
spend five years at court and be 
liked better at the end of it, not 
for any special wit or skill at her 
tasks, but for a grave, simple 
humanity. People told her things 
about themselves. Mrs. Delany 
confided how Sir Joseph Banks, 
the botanist, had praised the 
ingenuity of her shell flowers. 
Warren Hastings was cheered at 
his trial by her quiet sympathy. 
To her the terrific Doctor Johnson, 
who had driven the chariot of 
his ponderous intellect over everybody, sent a mes- 
sage simple as that of a small child—*‘ Tell Fanny to 
pray for me.”” To her Colonel Goldsworthy confessed 
his misliking for early service at Windsor Chapel in 
winter, when the King, the parson and himself, “ freeze 
it out together.’ Little Princess Amelia shouts across 
the drawing-room, ‘‘ Miss Burney! Miss Burney! 
Take me!” And she is frequently surprised playing 
games with small children. Perhaps the greatest 
triumph of her sympathy was when the queen, anguished 
beneath her chill calm by the king’s illness, said, ‘I 
thank you, Miss Burney. You have made me cry; it 


* “The Story of Fanny Burney.’’ By Muriel Masefield. 
5s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


From “ The Story of Fanny Burney,” by Muriel Masefield ss pa 
(Cambridge Press). Mrs. Masefield . accents this, 


is a great relief to me.” Even more appealing, because 
of its touch of the grotesque, is the picture of the sick 
king, breaking away from his doctors and running 
after Miss Burney and calling upon her name, as one 
might, frightened by a nightmare. After all, whether 
we are kings or chimney sweeps, we are all under threat 
of a nightmare, and the comfortable people are those 
after whom we can run when the brooding trees are 
too heavy and thunder darkens in the sky. Fanny was 
a comfortable person. That is the most astonishing 
thing about her. With her satiric gift, her sharp crystal 
wit, her cumulative paragraphs which have something 
of the Johnsonian invincibility, her chill, objective 
style in revealing a character— 
suchas the Captain’s in “ Evelina,” 
with all this, she was yet warm, 
lovable, helpful, kissable. Here 
is the surprise of her character—a 
surprise which all exceptional 
people give. Fanny’s notability 
came from “ holding the mirror 
up ”’ not to Nature, but to the 
fashionable world of her own day, 
in fact, the smart set. One 
would have expected that glassi- 
ness of exterior containing nothing 
which is frequently found in the 
writers on modes. On the con- 
trary, we find her invariably mix- 
Senay Berner. ing with personalities of strength 
and integrity, simplicity, naiveté. 
but, not at all too much. 
These qualities Fanny’s husband had very conspicu- 
ously. He was generous and quixotic to a fault. He 
would rush to uphold any cause—if only it seemed 
hopeless enough—filling “‘ a chariot ’’ with weapons of 
war until it must have rattled like an ironmonger’s 
shop in an earthquake. In between, when Fanny could 
rest after those long flights in his wake, he gardened 
with the zeal of simple natures, so that they had 
“‘ cabbages every day for one week.’’ As Fanny wisely 
remarks—‘‘ We had them for too short a time to grow 
tired of them.”’ With delighted adoration she watches 
him sabring the hedge and moving the honeysuckles 
and lilacs from place to place to their detriment. 
Fanny’s wit is delicious. When asked by one of 
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those “literary and ingenious men, animated by a 
desire to please,’’ whether she were sorry when he was 
erroneously announced to be dead, she replied—‘ Well, 
sir, as times go, I think when they killed you it is very 
well they said no harm of you.” 

Often she endows even her stupid characters with 
wit. “What has he to live upon?” cries young 
Branghton, “‘ why, he’s a poet, you know, so he may 
live upon learning.” 

Evelina is of course a mistress in wit. 

“Mr. Smith called, to acquaint us of the Hampstead 
Assembly ... the ball was at the long room at 
Hampstead. This room seems well named, being 
without ornament, elegance or singularity, merely to 
be marked by its length... . We came home very 
safe.” To be safe, with Evelina, was to be not a little 
dull, and was not at all of the quality of the escapades 
at Vauxhall and Kensington Gardens. But Evelina is 
far more worldly than Fanny, who, creating her, did 
not altogether approve of her. Women characters 
are not her chief claim to genius. It is the Captain 
Mirvans who give her a right to be mentioned with 
Fielding. To depict the captain without overstepping 
the limits of ladylike modesty was indeed a feat wonder- 
fully accomplished. 

“ The Captain, without inquiring into any particular 
of the affair, peremptorily declared himself against it.” 
He roars and tramples through the pages, being “ put 
in an extacy”’ by hearing of anybody’s misfortune. 
“What argufies so many words? ”’ said the Captain, 
“Tt is but a slit of the ear.”” He is, to use a country 
expression, “the very spit and image’’ of the worst 


type of John Bull. Yet in justice we must own that 
such as he made Nelson’s victories possible. 

“Odds my life,’ cries he to a fop, “ half an hour 
thinking what you'll put on? I wish I’d been near 
you! And who the deuce do you think cares the snuff 
of a candle whether you’ve anything on or not?” 
Only a mind of masculine strength allied with a human- 
ity big enough to net the queerest, clumsiest fish, 
could have produced this inimitable person, and when 
one thinks that Fanny’s chief ambition was to be 
“A lady of singular ingenuity and politeness,” it is 
the more remarkable. 

Mrs. Masefield takes a delight in showing us Fanny’s 
picture of herself and her husband at last “ tranquil, 
undisturbed and undisturbing,” among the roses and 
jessamine, building ‘‘ Camilla Cottage,’ ‘‘ despairing 
not of enjoying our dear dwelling.’’ She loves Fanny, 
one can see. Her book is as absorbing as a good story, 
and it reveals beneath its simplicity a store of know- 
ledge of the subject. To reduce so much material to 
this compass is a difficult feat, here excellently done. 

Regretfully finishing this engaging book, one feels 
that though nowadays authoresses have not Miss 
Burney’s privileges, existing rather in a vast indis- 
tinguished herd, like a school of porpoises, we all, at 
any rate, have our Waterloos. And though Fanny’s 
pleasant intimacy with a king and queen, of manners 
at once homely and royal, would be difficult in our 
modern hurly-burly, yet we all, by whatever name we 
call her, have our Mrs. Schwellenberg, who announces 
with calm, persistent ferocity, “I shall do everything 
that I can to assist you to appear for a nobody.” 


FRANCIS THOMPSON: ANOTHER BOOK.* 


By C. Lewis 


ONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously, critics are apt 

to be influenced by the style of the writer they 

are criticising or illumining. For example: readers 

of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s brilliant and scornful “ Jesting 

Pilate,’ discover that when he reaches the movie land 

of Hollywood he glides, with neat ease, into the Holly- 
wood style. 

Mr. R. L. Mégroz writes as Francis Thompson might 
have written, had he not been Francis Thompson—aloof 
remote, inimitable. 

Mr. Mégroz is immensely drenched in Francis Thomp- 
son’s poetry; he is not very interested in the man. 
How can he be? He did not know him. 

I, who knew Francis Thompson, suffered for years 
from his—what shall I say ?—unbusinesslike habits, 
inability to keep appointments, and indifference to 
trouble he might cause to his editors by unfulfilled 
literary promises. Sometimes I would wonder what a 
mystical Christianity is worth which, in everyday life, 
ignores the golden rule. He could not discipline him- 
self to consider the feelings of editors and hostesses : 
he lived in himself. Not for himself. He cared nothing 
for material comfort. 

When he told us of the fire in his single room lodging 


* “ Francis Thompson: The Poet of Earth in Heaven: A 
Study in Poetic Mysticism and the Evolution of Love-Poetry.”’ 
By R. L. Mégroz. 12s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


caused by his pipe or match when reposing in bed, and 
his swift escape into the street, I said to him, “‘ But 
Francis, did you not rouse your landlady ? ”’ 

He replied, ““ My dear Hind, a house on fire is’ no 
place for tarrying.” 

And his talk—when he was in mundane mood, a 
mood that did not interest him! He would labour 
a minor point until our heads swam, pause politely when 
the general conversation turned to another topic, and, 
at the first opportunity, break in to tell us for the 
tenth time something that was not worth telling once. 
But he was ever courteous, and ready to laugh at the 
slightest pleasantry. 

The real Francis Thompson never obtruded in com- 
pany: the real Francis Thompson only existed when 
he had the key of the streets; during his long London 
walks ; and the night hours when he paced round and 
round the table of his single room lodging, wearing a 
circular, frayed path on the carpet, and—writing im- 
mortal lines in a penny exercise book. 

How slight seem now his unpunctualities, indiffer- 
ences to promises, confusion between Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and interminable monologues about nothing. 
Would that I had to hear it all again in order to show 
how patient I could be with this entirely unworldly 
genius. For a genius we knew him to be, but I never 
thought that he would capture the world as he has 
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done. Even the commercial world. Bibliophiles from 
America visit Mr. Wilfrid Meynell in Sussex, where 
there is a long, sunny library looking out upon the 
garden, dedicated to Alice Meynell and Francis Thomp- 
son. The American bibliophiles offer astonishing prices 
for Francis Thompson first editions, public and private. 
They retire empty-handed. 

Books and essays have been written upon him; 
lectures have been delivered; he has been discussed 
in all his significance in a series of papers in the columns 
of the British Weekly; his ““ Hound of Heaven” is a 
“best seller,” he is now in the sixpenny ‘ Augustan 
Books”’; and last month, 
twenty years after his death, 
a tablet was placed upon 
7, Winckley Street, Preston, 
where he was born in 1859. 
The tablet bears his great 
lines : 

“‘ Ever and anon a trumpet 

sounds 


From the hid battlements 
of Eternity.”’ 


Finally there is this book 
by Mr. R. L. Mégroz, with 
the sub-title, ‘a Study in 
Poetic Mysticism and the 
Evolution of Love-Poetry,” 
and with this quotation 
from Wittgenstein, “ Not 
now the universe is, but that 
it is, is the mystical.” 

Mr. Mégroz devotes one 
chapter to Francis Thomp- 
son’s Life, one to his prose 
—frank and fair; one to 
“The Artist,” and several 
chapters to the Influences 
that worked together, ac- Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
cording to Mr. Mégroz, 
towards the making of Francis Thompson, such as 
Patmore, Crashaw, Shelley, Donne and St. Augustine. 
And there are chapters on “ Poetry and Childhood ”’ 
and “ Nature Poetry.” 

The chapters on his Influences are very scholarly and 
very twentieth-century. I admire the ingenious and far- 
flung insight of Mr. Mégroz, and his ability to compose 
Thompsonian sentences, and to follow the flights of his 
eagle into the far-near realms of mysticism, the whence, 
the whither, and the remote companionship of it. 
Francis Thompson would have been astonished and 
perhaps delighted with this book. 

And I am sure Thompson would have been pleased 
with the quotations at the head of the chapters (Mr. 
Mégroz has a full mind): this for example from T. A. 
Bowhay : 

“The mark of spiritual knowledge is that it has no 
connection with learning. In fact the spirit of man cannot 


learn. In his spirit a man knows all that can be known 
spiritually as natural.” 


The most ardent admirer of Francis Thompson, of 
the poetry made by this “‘ one-lunged, worn, instrument 
of divine musics’ must smile at the quotation from 
the 1898 diary of that robust poet-sportsman, Wilfrid 


Blunt, who had, I presume, read Francis Thompson’s 
“Nature Poetry.” “ I found him,” wrote Wilfrid Blunt, 
“quite ignorant of the names of the commonest trees, 
even the elm, which he must have seen every day in 
London. I pointed one out to him, and he said, ‘I 
think, a maple.’ ” 

Wilfrid Blunt adds, “He was quite simple and 
straightforward.’’ That is so. He was quite simple 
and straightforward. But all Wilfrid Blunt saw of 
Francis Thompson was the externals. He hid his real 
self. That emerged only in his night-time vigils when 
for hours he paced that frayed circular carpet path. 

There are many passages 

in this book that go to the 

| point with dazzling direct- 

ness. What could be better 

than this comparison of 
Teéennyson’s and Thompson’s 
treatment of the laburnam, 


Here is Tennyson : 


Laburnams, dropping-wells 
of fire.” 


Here is Thompson : 


‘Mark yonder, how the long 
laburnam drips 
Its jocund spilth of fire, its 
honey of wild flame.” 


And here is Mr. Mégroz, 
admirably right : 

“Most of Thompson’s 
neologisms are mild and useful 
innovations; the strangest 
words are nearly all in Shake- 
speare.” 


Also—this is fine and truly 
said : 
Francis Thompson. ‘‘ His song, instead of step- 
ping heavenward on a care- 
{fully prepared ford of metaphysics, simply flies with the 
unerring knowledge of the heart.”’ 


And this : 


‘‘ He is not a singer of the future life, but rather of an 
Eden furnished with the beautiful imagery of the Christian 
theology.” 


Mr. Mégroz is not always as simple as this. For 
a rarer simplicity I turn to a passage by Wilfrid 
Whitten which he wrote in T. P.’s Weekly, on November 
29th, 1907, just after Thompson’s death. 

‘IT cannot follow, far less expound, the faith which 
Thompson held so humbly, and embellished so royally. 
But I am very certain that if these things are so, and if 
God loves that man who for a wage of tears refines fine 
gold for His Ark, and with bleeding hands digs the rock 
for its adorning, then indeed the morass is become firm 
ground, and my old friend sees, through some thinner veil, 
‘the immutable crocean dawn effusing from the Father’s 
Throne.’”’ 


The last line, ‘‘ the immutable crocean dawn,’ is 
from “ A Judgment in Heaven.” So I end with Thomp- 
son. But I should end with Mr. Mégroz. Let me 
just add that his book is a book that every lover and 
student of Francis Thompson should possess. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “JEW SUSS.” 


By LEONARD CROCOMBE. 


HE author of that great historical novel, “ Jew 

Siiss,”’ Dr. Lion Feuchtwanger, told me something 

of his future plans when I met him in Berlin the other 
day. 

“The Ugly Duchess”’ will be the next novel we 
shall read by this interesting Munich Jew of forty- 
three who, after being well known as a playwright 

in Germany for 
i | several years, 

has now be- 
come one 
of the most 
discussed of 
modern writers 
in Britain. 
“The Ugly 
Duchess will 
be _ published 
in the autumn, 
here by Mr. 
Martin Secker, 
in America by 
Mr. Hiibsch. 

Dr. Feucht- 
wanger told 
me that it is to 
Mrs. Hiibsch, 
wife of the 
— chief of the 

Viking Press, 

U.S.A., that 

=! English- 

speaking worlds 

owe his “‘ discovery.’” She recommended “ Jew Siiss ”’ 

to her husband, and he published it in America as 
‘“ Power ’’—a much better title by the way. 

““T wrote ‘ Die Hassliche Herzogin’ in 1923, a vear 
after finishing my first novel, ‘ Jew Siiss,’ ’’ Dr. Feucht- 
wanger said. ‘‘ But it was published first in Germany, 
and has sold much better than ‘ Jew Siiss.’”’ 

A point of interest about the British edition of 
“The Ugly Duchess ”’ will be that the title should be 
“The Ugly Countess,” if the author’s wishes are to be 
considered. 

“T should prefer that it were called ‘The Ugly 
Countess,’ ’’ Dr. Feuchtwanger said. ‘“‘ The main char- 
acter is Margaret Countess of Tyrol, daughter of King 
Henry of Bohemia. She was born at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century and—here is an engraving 
of her—you can see why she was called ‘The Ugly 
Countess’!’’ And Dr. Feuchtwanger handed me a 
portrait of the ugliest woman I have ever seen. I 
should think she will stand for ever as literature’s most 
hideous heroine. Picture a huge, gross, half-naked 
creature, bulging over with fat, and with the leering, 
sinister features of an ape’s grandmother! A loath- 
some hag of a heroine, indeed. ‘“‘ But a tragic, lonely, 
courageous figure,’’ Dr. Feuchtwanger added, ‘‘ devoting 
the life that her misshapen body had distorted to 
the service of her country. 


Dr. Lion Feuchtwanger. 


“ Like ‘ Jew Siiss,’ this novel was written from my 
researches into history, plus my own imagination. I 
have chosen a period when Central Europe was in a 
specially disturbed condition, with the covetous eyes of 
every monarch on Tyrol, lovely inheritance of the 
appallingly ugly Countess Margaret. She was married 
at an early age to a son of John of Luxemburg, Christen- 
dom’s most famous knight, who saw in this marriage 
a means of acquiring power over Tyrol. But her 
husband hated her for her repulsive face and dreadful 
body. 

“She realised that, as a woman, she was sentenced 
and branded—she was ‘ The Ugly Countess,’ a figure of 
scorn, isolated. So she gave herself heart and soul to 
duty. She turned to her people for consolation. Tyrol 
was her one love, her comfort, her salvation. She was 
as clever as she was brave, and ruled wisely and well, 
keeping order, turning peasant hostility to admiration. 
As a wife—nothing ; as a ruler—dominant, triumphant, 
the equal of any man who sat a throne. 

“Then her husband announced that he loved the 
beautiful Agnes von Flaven. The Countess had him 
banished from the country. Ludwig Emperor of 
Bavaria then saw a chance of getting his hands on 
Tyrol, and commanded his son to marry the Ugly 
Countess! Horrified, the young man pleaded with his 
father. But Ludwig pointed out that the prize was 
the beautiful Tyrol not the Ugly Countess! And then 
I deal with the adventures of my unhappy heroine in 
her secret marriage. . . . But you will forgive me for 
asking you not to give away all my plot!” 

Dr. Feuchtwanger has used the theme of “‘ The Ugly 
Duchess ”’ for a modern play on which he is now work- 
ing. The heroine of this play, ‘“ Oil Island,” will be 
an American woman, the action taking place on an 
imaginary island off the coast of America. 

And what is the author of ‘‘ Jew Siiss”’ like? Here 
vou have his portrait, but it does not reveal the man 
as I met him the other day. You see his vivid eyes, 
his expressive forehead, his generous mouth ; but you 
get no glimpse of the laughing, almost boyish figure 
that I also know: neither do you see, in this study of 
the Doctor of Philosophy, the historian, the famous. 
playwright, the now eminent novelist, that gentle lover, 
that honeymoon husband—for all his fifteen years of 
married life—that I met. You gather, then (and you 
are right), that this man is an intriguing personality, 
now serious, now humorous; learned, and yet un- 
harassed by the weight of his wisdom. 

Frau Freuchtwanger is also a_ vital, fascinating 
personality. She is about eight years younger than 
her husband, the best type of modern woman, fond of 
sports and dancing, but neither shingled nor bobbed. 
In some ways she is a striking contrast to her husband, 
but one soon sees that she makes him an admirable 
wife, for she “mothers” him and yet remains his. 
sweetheart. . . . His fish had to be chosen by her with 
great care at our café supper, and his hair had to be 
ruffied by her because he thought he would prefer to 
eat something else. Happy wifehood has not prevented 
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her from developing her own individuality. She speaks 
five languages, has published several translations from the 
French, is hoping to do some original work, and mean- 
while assists her husband with his plays and novels. 

Dr. and Frau Feuchtwanger will be visiting London 
in the autumn, to accept an invitation to speak at the 
P.E.N. Club. This will be their first visit to England, 
although they have travelled together through every 
other European country. 


“In the autumn of 1928,’ said Dr. Feuchtwanger, 
“T shall publish ‘ Success,’ a dramatic novel of life 
in Munich during 1920-23. I have been at work on 
this history of the little State of Bavaria for the past 
two years. I have also planned an Anglo-Saxon trilogy 
consisting of three plays—‘ Calcutta, May 4th,’ ‘ Oil 
Island,’ and ‘ Hill,’ a modern comedy of the Wandering 
Jew. These plays will be produced and published next 
season in Germany.” 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


“ GC TORIES of our sea-captains,’’ says Stevenson, 

“are more valuable to England than any 
material benefit in all the books of political economy 
between Westminster and Birmingham.” Here 
Richard Hakluyt finds an echo ; in his case also (though 
he would have clapped R. L. S. into his anthology) the 
voyages and discoveries were chiefly of the spirit. The 
man who gave us our great epic of the sea trafficked in 
a study, watched the Elizabethan Golden Age through 
a window, and came to his own haven in a quiet Lincoln- 
shire rectory. It is pleasant to think that his labours 
find a fresh reward in this fine edition.* ‘‘ The Prin- 
cipal Navigations ’’ was published in folio in the year 
after the Armada, of which an account translated by 
Hakluyt from the 
Latin—he knew seven 
languages — is given 
in the second volume. 
An ancient epitaph 
in Melrose Abbey 
speaks of earth build- 
ing on earth castles 
and towers; on the 
changing yet im- 
mutable sea nothing 
our earth builds 
endures; the sea is 
a mirror forgetting 
old images for new, 
a slate over which 
the sponge’ passes and 
obliterates at every 
hour. But the fleets 
as dead as Chaldea, 
‘whose cry, was in 
her ships,” live again 
in these pages. In 
the mists of legend 
are the dim ships of 
King Arthur and the 
Saxon kings. Among 
Hakluyt’s “ painful 
travellers’’ are, in 
these two volumes, 
Crusaders, Cinque 
Port mariners, 
Chaucer’s Knight; 


the halberdiers who hailed with English cheers 
Emperors in old Byzantium; Willoughby, Oxenham, 
the Burroughs, Lord Howard. Court and common 
folk cluster at windows and bankside at Greenwich to 
cheer Chancellor, sailing for Russia; ‘‘ the good old 
gentleman, Master Cabota,’”’ past adventure himself, 
dances with the young folk for very joy at Grays when 
Stephen Burrough’s Searchthrift weighs anchor for 
the River Ob. Many of these early pages are given 
to Russia and the Muscovy Adventurers. Tales come 
back—and down to us—of the Emperor and his retinue 
of five or six score men in cloth of gold, drinking from 
golden and jewelled cups ; and the live and dead sables, 
and the gerfalcon with its glittering lure, given in 
exchange for Philip 
and Mary’s gift of 
lions. We read of 
whales and Polar 
bears, of fights with 
Tartar thieves; of a 
famous idol “ The 
Golden Old Wife” ; 
of new shoes for the 
great journey, and 
passports to heaven, 
given to the Russian 
dead. We hear of 
Bactrian Prohibition- 
ists, and Russian 
wives whipped once a 
week (more savagely 
than Heine’s) who 
fretted if the thrash- 
ing were not given. 
Among the many 
fine illustrations, for 
which Mr. Thomas 
Derrick is respon- 
sible, are curious 
Russian and Persian 
prints, several maps, 
and portraits of 
Queen _ Elizabeth, 
Cecil, Gilbert, 
Mercator, Cabot, 
Palavicini (or Pala- 
vicino ?) whose family 


* “ Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages.” In 8 volumes, 
sold in sets only. £3 net. 
Vols. land II. (Dent.) 


From “ Sir Francis Drake,” by E. F- Benson (Bodley Head). 


Sir Francis Drake. 
(J. Houdins (? )). 


was to be closely 
allied with the Pro- 
tectorate Cromwells, 
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and Hawkwood, the great soldier of fortune, from the 
fresco in the Duomo in Florence, which most people 
pass without remembering that the man who held 
the destiny of Florence in his hand was once a 
village lad in Essex. Mr. Masefield provides an ex- 
tremely useful introduction, and the reading public 
owe another debt to Messrs. Dent for giving them (in 
a quaint phrase from Hakluyt) this “little lock of 
Lady Occasion to take hold of.” 

It was on Bideford Quay, a boy myself, that I first 
read the words of an old-time sailor to a tall, fair-haired 
boy at Bideford on a summer afternoon in 1575; “ Of 
such captains as Franky Drake Heaven never makes 
but one at a time.’’ ‘‘ The Golden Hind Series,’’* in 
which further volumes are promised on John Smith, 
Hudson, Raleigh, Hawkins, Frobisher and Grenville, 
is aptly named after the little roo-ton craft in which 
Drake navigated the world. We are told that she 
was kept after her voyages in a shed at Deptford, with 
a tablet on her mast, so that she should be a memorial 
of “that long furrow through the seas of the round 
world.”” It might have been added that her hull was 
long used as a restaurant, and when finally broken up 
a chair made from her timbers was given to Oxford 
for preservation over the Bodleian. Cowley left some 
verse about the ‘‘ Great Relic,” supposed to have been 
composed while he was sitting and drinking in the chair. 

If Mr. Benson is less in his element than the author 
of “‘ Captain Margaret ” in writing of nautical matters— 
he makes one or two curious slips, and his references 
to card-playing and Drake’s conferences seem to sug- 
gest a limited knowledge of early customs of the sea— 
we remember that Swinburne says that Shakespeare, 
“landsman though he were, rejoices in the roll and 
dash of breakers.’’ Too much space is devoted to an 
inconclusive discussion of small problems; certain 
sentences in the earlier part of the book are carelessly 
put together ; and I do not think Mr. Benson says the 


* “The Golden Hind Series’’: “ Sir Francis Drake.” By 
E. F. Benson. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


final word in his reference to the 1549 rising, which 
drove Edmund Drake from Devon. No doubt Mr. 
Waldman in his book on Raleigh will mention the curious 
part Raleigh’s father played in this revolt against the 
new Prayer Book. Full justice has not been done to 
Queen Elizabeth ; with all her indecisions Drake was 
more fortunate in his sovereign than Raleigh in her 
contemptible successor. She had no English heads 
to give a King of Spain. And Essex (though it is not 
mentioned here) threw his cap into the sea like a 
schoolboy with a half-holiday when the attack upon 
Cadiz was decided upon, while Sidney (‘‘ that most 
heroic spirit,” as Spenser called him) deserves kindlier 
reference, if it need not go to the length of Fulke 
Greville’s eulogy. I am afraid we must let Mr. Benson 
and common sense take away the finished game of 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe. But why is not Payne’s 
“‘ Elizabethan Seamen ”’ mentioned in the bibliography 
with Barrow, Corbett and the rest ? 

Let me hasten to say that the defects in this book 
are of slight importance. It is handsomely produced 
and well illustrated, the initials and terminals being 
particularly attractive. And when Mr. Benson gets 
into the swing of his narrative he carries us along 
breathlessly, “in a good dash.” Some passages are 
magnificent prose and fine poetry. He gives us the 
very smell and atmosphere of tropical jungles. We 
march into his fighting scenes with Drake’s drum 
beating in our ears. We hear again the Devon boys 
straining at their oars to the rhythm of old Western 
songs, on waters very far away. The capture of the 
mule train, the episode of Doughty—a sailor-scholar, 
“a black traitor, and a very gallant gentleman ’’—and 
the story of the Armada are admirably set down. And 
when the dying admiral calls for his armour, and the 
ships beside the Defiance blaze into a funeral pyre, and 
amid the thunder of saluting cannon the leaden shell 
slides into the tranquillity of the deep, one’s only 


verdict can be that a great story has been greatly 
told. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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I.—A PrIzE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. ; 


II.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE OF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best note, in not more than one hundred and 
fifty words, of the writer’s personal impressions 


of any well-known author he or she has met 
or heard lecture. 


IV.—A PrizE or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
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Publishers at head of review. 
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twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Miss 
N. Price, 21, Highbury Place, N.5, and Mr. 
Francois Pierre Rousseau, Mostertsdrift, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, for the following : 


BALLADE OF A QUAKER LADY. 


Just for a moment, while you looked at me 
Adorably with lambent eyes, and laid 

Your hand in mine with shyest courtesy, 
Then drew it quick away and still delayed 
Flitting away at length with nothing said— 
Just for a moment after we had met 
Within a faded pageantry I strayed 

And heard the music of a minuet. 


And stepping from the dancing revelry 
You lingered by a marble balustrade, 
Gesturing with a fan of ivory, 

Half beckoning my love and half afraid ; 
And I in powdered wig and grey brocade, 
And you in panniered gown of sarsanet 
Went slowly through a satyr-haunted glade 
And heard the music of a minuet. 


Perhaps imprisoned in some gallery 

Your pride and beauty are for ever stayed, 
Luring with rouged and slant-eyed witchery 
From out a Féte Champétre that Watteau made ; 
And there you postured while I knelt and paid 
My homage to a whimsical coquette 

And watched a sunset that would never fade, 
And heard the music of a minuet. 


ENvol. 


Ah, gentle lady! Sure no serenade 
Has ever stirred your quiet pulse ?—And yet 
Why have I seen a vanished masquerade 
And heard the music of a minuet ? 

N. PRICE. 


THE BLIND. 


We are the blind. We stumble down the years 
Blinded by all our petty dreams and woes. 

We cloud the brightest rainbows with our tears, 
And find our hearts within a crimson rose ; 

Our love throws golden splendour on the hills 
And lights the stars, and stirs a scented breath 

Of flowers: The world reflects our joy, and fills 
With shadows at the grim approach of Death. 


Love, terror, death! I have seen greater things— 
A honeysucker on a bloom of gold, 
A butterfly that spread his painted wings 
Across my vision: joy that lived of old, 
And shall, when we are gone, and I have known 
How blind we are, who see the world our own. 


FRANCOIS PIERRE ROUSSEAU. 


We also select for printing : 


THE DREAM HOUSE. 


Time to build for you and me— 
Choose a spot that’s near the sea, 
High upon a chalky down 
Where there’s clover red and brown. 


Never mind a dwelling small, 
Simply furnished—scarce at all, 
Blackbirds sing in April showers, 
Summer-time will bring the flowers, 


And the Autumn winds so keen 
Will blow from haunts where we have been ; 
Christmas messages we'll hear 
When the distant bells ring clear. 


With the turning of the tide, 
Into harbour ships shall ride, 
Magic cargoes to unload— 
Worth far more than gems or gold— 


Tales for us to listen to, 
Always old, yet always new— 
Time to build for you and me— 
Choose a spot that’s near the sea. 


(Olive F. Crowe, 31, Grosvenor Road, Hanwell, W.7.) 


CIRCE. 


So am I yours that every straying thought 

Slipped from your heart is brought to heel in mine ; 
So moulded by your love that every line 

Which bands to paint you, body and brain, has wrought 
And bitten a groove in me. You are the seal, 

Our love the acid and my heart the wax, 

Hot for the impress, between steel and steel, 
Unprinted, dumb, that cannot speak or feel 

Alone, yet, in you, crowned with all it lacks. 

Our rich communion, sold in fire and bought 

By suffering, has turned my lees to wine; 

Its flames have drunk my dross; upon its wheel 
Unworthiness lies broken; my heart cracks 

In this mad heat to show your heart within. 


(A. P-J., Paris.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Ruth Janet 
Barber (New York), W. Leonard Flinn (Manchester), 
Irene Petch (Kirbymoorside), J. Kilmeny Keith (West- 
cliff-on-Sea), Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), A. Colley 
(Vaud, Switzerland), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), 


St. Urbain, Troyes. 
From “Cathedrals ot France,” by T. Francis Bumpus (Werner Laurie). 
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Dorothy Thody (Cheltenham), A. M. Shaw (Bloem- 
fontein), C. Burton (Upper Norwood), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Mrs. Audrey Earle (Hong-Kong), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), John A. Bell- 
chambers (Highgate), Edith M. Bell (Victoria, B.C.), 
Dorothy L. Warne (Feltham), Anthony Gilbert (London, 
W.C.), Mrs. G. Hubi-Newcombe (Purley), Elsie Fry 
Laurence (South Fort George, B.C.), Joan E. V. Warburg 
(London, W.), T. Maudsley (West Croydon), Irene 
Wintle (Durham), Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher), Rev. W. 
Gregory-Harris (Portishead, Somerset), Elise Hentze 
(Sydney, Australia), Mrs. Maud Paull (Dublin), Kathleen 
Menhenick (London, N.W.), Margot K. M. Brown 
(Southampton), William Walton (Maida Hill), L. E. 
Salmon (Johannesburg), D. G. Fisher (Englefield Green), 
P. J. O'Connor Duffy (Dungannon), Kathleen Ida Noble 
(Long Melford), Dorothy Cory (Grahamstown, South 
Africa), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), Gibbs Rankine 
(Oxford), A. P. Parr (British Columbia), Eva Dobell 
(Stroud), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Conrad Upper 
(Oxford), T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), L. Bruce 
(Ashford), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), P. Holman 
(Cricklewood), Edith A. Cox (Trowbridge), Percy Wall 
(Abergavenny), Richard Tucker (Tavistock), Lorna 
Keeling Collard (Wincanton), Helena J. Jones (Bath), 
R. Theodore (Christchurch). 


Il.Tue Prize or HaLF a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, 
Ware, Herts, for the following : 


THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST. 
By Hamitton Fyre. (Leonard Parsons.) 


*“ He on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


COLERIDGE, Kubla Khan. 
We also select for printing : 


WET WEATHER. By Hirary MArcuH. 
(Methuen.) 
“* Well, Iam poor enough—but here’s a pourer!”’ 
Hoop, Ode to St. Swithin. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. By STEPHEN MCKENNA. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
“* He must—he is—he cannot but be wise.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


(Alice M, Hillier, 6, Westmoreland Road, Bromley,Kent.) 


“IT’S NOT DONE.” By C. BuLtitr. (Brentanos.) 
“ A-pickin’ his teef with a carpet tack.” 
Polly-Wolly-Doodle (Students’ Song). 
(Isobel Simpson, Gowan Bank, Dundee.) 


FROM THE PILLOW. By J. W. (John Murray.) 
‘*'Pwas the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain, 
You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again.” 
(J. E. Parsons, Hillsboro, Ware, Herts, and Mrs. E. B. 
Nicholls, Woodville, Ince Avenue, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool.) 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
(Newnes.) 


“It’s a fact the whole world knows 
That Pobbles are happier without their toes.” 


Epwarp LEAR, 


(Margaret W. Simpson, Gowanbank, Dundee.) 


JOHN COMES HOME. By A. G. THornton. (Melrose.) 
“‘ My dear, I was the first who came away.” 
Byron, Don Juan. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Redcot,”” Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


III.—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
limerick on June is awarded to Irene Wintle, 
Governor’s House, H.M. Prison, Durham, for 
the following : 


O June, when you visit this nation 
Live up to your warm reputation ! 
Bring sunshine and roses, 
(And freckle our noses), 
Make “‘ flaming ’”’ your chief occupation. 


We also specially commend the replies by William 
Pool (Lincoln), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), 
G. Barbara Sadgrove (Birmingham), F. Bowler (Hig- 
hams Park), J. E. Parsons (Ware), M. G. Robinson 
(Ledbury), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), Alice M. Hillier (Bromley), Daisi 
Dunlop (Cornhill-on-Tweed), M. C. Stanley (Sale), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), G. F. A. Salmon 
(Penzance), J. D. Ramsay (Rothsay), Isobel Simpson 
(Dundee), Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian, Spain), 
Wm. Sutherland (Sunderland), E. L. Forster (Croydon), 
H. D. Croftin (Dublin), Mrs. M. E. Arthy (Esher), 
B. Noél Saxelby (Manchester), Elizabeth J. Corke (High 
Halden), Sybil G. Gillett (London, S.\W.), T. E. Casson 
(Newton-le-Willows), Phyllis Lubbock (Eastbourne), 
Mrs. Frank Jewson (Norwich), D. Parsons (Ware), W. 
Swayne Little (Dublin), C. Benson Roberts (Bridgend). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to B. Noel 
‘Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester, for the following : 


PORTRAIT OF CLARE. By Francis Brett Youna. 
(Heinemann.) 


On a vast canvas (the book runs to nearly 900 pages) the 
author has painted an unforgettable picture of ‘‘ Severn- 
shire’’ and the fringe of the Black Country. On this, 
rather than on the portrait of the heroine, rests the book’s 
chief claim to genuine greatness and beauty. Clare her- 
self, although the story of her youthful love is told with 
lyrical beauty and passion, thereafter drifts rather help- 
lessly with the tides of fate. The account of her second 
marriage, for instance, is unconvincing. But the descrip- 
tions of the country-side—these have the living breath of 
nature in them. 


We also select for printing : 


A POET PASSES. By D. L. KELLEHER. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


Mr. Kelleher’s poems are illumined with something more 
than promise, and they own a spontaneous beauty which 
ranks them above the work of many more highly practised 
poets. A subtle content brings them back again and 
again for mental revision long after they have been read. 
Only occasionally are crudities and a few obtuse metaphors 
admitted to these interpretations of life’s lessons from its 
commonplaces. Verse which is at once a pulpit and a play- 
ground and the object of original insight so artistically 
simple that imitation seems easy. 


(Jack Dickens, The Red House, Manor Park, 
Ruddington, Notts.) 


SHORT STORY WRITING AND FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM. By Sypney A. (Pitman.) 


This is a collection of fascinating lessons no aspirant to 
literary success can afford to neglect. The would-be writer 
is taken in company with his manuscript past the Editor's 
desk, and learns the whys and wherefores of his many 
rejections. Points are made clear which must have 
puzzled and disheartened thousands. The student with 
a sense of humour and fitness will enjoy a good laugh at 
his own previous temerity, tempered with sympathy for the 
unfortunate editors he has bombarded with his dummy 
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literary shells, and between its covers will be found, in 
plain and sympathetic language, the knowledge whereby 
these may be endowed with life. 


(Mrs. M. Lake, 88, Walton Road, East Molesey, Surrey.) 


THE OLD;COUNTESS. By Anne SEDGwiIcK. 
(Constable.) 


In this arresting novel—with its vivid characterisation 
and electrical atmosphere—one senses the subtle influence 
that one character may have upon another. Marthe has 
such personality that Jill—a wholesome Englishwoman— 
and Graham—her artist husband—both love her; the latter 
against his will. The passion of the Old Countess for 
Graham rumbles away in the distance, but she realises 
that it is futile, whilst Marthe, Jill and Graham fight their 
own battles to the bitter end. Such is the human interest 
that one cannot drag oneself away from them, in Buissac, 
as long as the conflict is raging. 


(Mrs. Flora McPhail, West Manse, Wooler, Northumber- 
land.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by H. C. Dent (Hove), H. D. Slater (Blackheath), F. 
Malcolm Elwin (Wallingford), A. P. Pearson (Halifax), 
Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), Alice M. Hillier (Bromley), William Pool 
(Lincoln), L. Mufford (Blackheath), Arnold Stanley 
Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Florence Gray (London, 
N.W.), H. M. Langton (Hornsea), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), William Sinclair 
(Birmingham), Margaret Marr (Breage), Mrs. Helen 
Trower (Spalding), Violet E. Cubb (Scarborough), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Edith Cook (Leeds), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), S. H. Baker (Vancouver, B.C.), 
Daisi Dunlop (Cornhill-on-Tweed), H. F. Smart (Walling- 
ton), Isobel Neil (Cricklewood), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson 
(Manchester). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Adrian Gordon, 
172, Lightwood Hill, Warley Woods, near 
Birmingham. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


CHARMAN 


VERY extended popularity among readers of 

vari-coloured fiction awaits Mr. Charman 
Edwards, whose “ Rainbrother’”’ (Ward, Lock) had 
such a jolly predecessor in ‘“‘ Windfellow’”’ and such a 
serious one in “ Derision,”’ 
which exposed, incidentally, 
the mock-patriotism of the 
little braggarts and safely 
protected Hotspurs of the 
Great War. It was not all 
propaganda however. Like 
all his work it had romance 
and contained a genuine love 
story. 

Mr. Edwards has no hesi- 
tation in admitting to friend 
or acquaintance that he 
was not educated. At the 
age of fifteen he discovered 
Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” and 
although since that time he 
has had to unlearn much 
that Borrow taught him, 
he succumbed then to the 
fascination of the gipsies, 
often playing truant from 
unenthusiastic parents to 
hob-nob with the wandering 
‘folk at Barnet Fair and such 
places. By the aid of 
Borrow’s “ Romano Lavo-lil” and his gipsy friends, 
he eventually mastered Anglo-Romanes. Since then 
he has studied the dialects of gipsies of other countries ; 
and to-day he is one of five non-gipsy people in England 
who can speak Romani thoroughly in its various 
dialects. Mr. Edwards is a member of the Societé 
Internationale de Philologie, to which he has lectured 
on his nomad kinsfolk by adoption. 

Mr. Charman Edwards had a schoolboy itch for 
writing. ‘“‘ My first novel,” he says, “which was 


Photo by E.O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Charman Edwards. 


EDWARDS. 


begun at the age of fifteen and was not published 
till I was twenty-five was a deserved failure. It 
was called ‘Big Strong Man’ and was a kinder- 
garten ‘triangle’ sort of book. 

“In the following year, 
1924, I tried to make amends 
with my book of verse, 
‘Wind, Rain and Soil.’ It 
had very scant success. In 
1925 Ward, Lock published 
my second novel, ‘ Wind- 
fellow,’ a gipsy story. I am 
still somewhat proud of 
that book, and I got an 
enthusiastic Press for it. 
Last year the same firm 
issued my war novel, 
‘Derision.’ Its title comes 
from the Psalm, ‘Why do 
the heathen rage.’ In 
‘ Derision ’ I set out to paint 
war in all its ugliness. The 
derision mentioned by the 
Psalmist was the scorn of 
Heaven against a so-called 
civilisation whose corruption 
and greed had made war 
inevitable. One section of 
the Press of this country 
‘ froze’ me, but in Australia 
the book got a better reception.” 

In January next Messrs. Ward, Lock will publish the 
novel on which Mr. Edward places all his faith. It is 
called “‘ High Street.” Its central character is a kind 
of Mr. Polly. Of it Mr. Edwards states: “It is, 
perhaps, the story of {my own life of journalistic 
struggling, domestic tragedy and bitter despair. Yet, 
in the end, like the sunset at the close of a stormy day, 
there comes triumph and the finding of joy in the 
humble things which life can offer. My lowly hero 
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flings aside fame, despite all his previous efforts to 
attain it. He ends his story leaning on the oars of a 
fisherman’s boat.” 

Mr. .Edwards is now engaged upon a story of 1987 
and the return of England to primitive conditions. It 
is not so Wellsian, he states, as one would imagine 
from the theme presented. 

Mr. Edwards began business life as a boy in Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton’s. He left the firm to study 
law for two years. In the opening year of the Great 
War he enlisted at the age of seventeen-and-a-half. 
He was wounded and gassed and was for two years on 
his back in a hospital. He is now a civil servant. 
The ultra-patriotic people who believe in war may 
be annoyed at Mr. Charman Edwards’s utter lack of 
patriotic fervour, but, with the same experience of 
the glories of the battle-field, perhaps they would feel 
like him. He voices the feelings of tens of thousands 
of young Englishmen who suffered the sustained hell 
of France and Flanders. 

Mr. Edwards is a young man still in spite of many 
experiences. His age is thirty. He was born near 
Daniel Defoe’s old house in Stoke Newington, and was 
brought up at Enfield in a congenial literary atmosphere 
of Lamb, Keats, Shelley and Marryat. 

He is not among the confident scribes who are quite 
sure of their vocation and their distinction. “I do 
not believe,” he said to me, “that I am naturally a 
writer. I write slowly. Sometimes I destroy as much 
as 20,000 words, and begin all over again. I work and 
work and work again till I get my sentences, my para- 
graphs and my pages as right as I can make them.” 

Mr. Edwards is a very good journalist as well as a 
novelist. One of his best periodical series is ““ A Night 
Wanderer in Arcady,” which deals with Enfield and 
its surroundings as viewed by a writer who is chock- 
full of romance, allied with a fine humanity. These 
essays appeared in book form in 1924. 

His beloved Enfield is also the background of his 
books. He has a more idealistic touch than Jeffery 
Farnol, who deals with the same kind of life—the life 
of the road and of adventurous gentlemen, gipsies, 
pugilists, and fair ladies in coquettish vein. 

Though Mr. Edwards speaks of his latest book of 
Regency days, “ Rainbrother ” (7s. 6d. ; Ward, Lock), 
as merely a yarn from which he does not anticipate 
great success, I am sure his pessimism will not be 
justified. The novel is full of attraction and allure. 
The story is told by young Jordan Ingledew, who has 
a talent for the fiddle, and who leaves his Aunt Prim, 
a severe spinster lady of a hard old school, with the 
Romany, Mr. Hotchiwitchi (or Hedgehog). Jordan is 
rather roughly handled in the gipsy camp by fierce 
Mrs. Faa, who wants to despoil him of his velvet suit, 
but who unaccountably restores it to him. There is 
much excitement in the camp when Rainbrother rides 
in like a king, a handsome king six foot two in height, 
with haughty face, flashing eyes and mane of blue-black 
hair crowning a wide olive brow. He isa very mysterious 
person, this Rainbrother, who appears to be a great 
gentleman, but who yet sings for his sustenancé through 
the country. He has little difficulty in persuading 
Jordan to join him with his fiddle in a life of nomadic 
adventure. 


The wandering Apollo is a misogynist, and does not 
share, at the start, his young friend’s admiration for 
Miss Mirabel Strange, an accomplished flirt of the 
ruches and ringlets school. The lady entices Rain- 
brother later, against his own expressed will, and leads 
him a dangerous dance. Just as he appears to be 
arriving at a satisfactory understanding with her, he 
is accused of killing her brother, and she is foolish 
enough to believe it. 

His accuser is an insolent dandy, Sir Guy Linkman, 
a patron of the Fancy, and himself known as Battling 
Linkman. Sir Guy has an alleged account against the 
dead man of £5,000 for a gambling debt. He gets 
Rainbrother into custody and is proceeding to make 
himself abominable to Miss Mirabel when Jordan 
Ingledew himself becomes her champion, as he has 
been her adorer since he first met her. That young 
lady transfers her affection to Jordan, who cannot 
conceive why he should take the place of the full-length 
Apollo in her affections. As a way out of Linkman’s 
designs against the Strange family, young Ingledew 
challenges him to a duel. The Battler declines this 
on the rather timid plea that duels are illegal; but 
suggests that Jordan should nominate a boxing man 
to fight one of Linkman’s own “‘ pugs.” 

Earlier in this diverting chronicle the reader is intro- 
duced to Rory O’Callaghan, the famous Irish fighter, 
who worships Rainbrother. In the absence of his hero 
in durance vile, Rory offers to take the ring against 
any “‘ pug”’ nominated by Sir Guy. The match is to 
take place at Tingay Dell, and on the appointed day 
the supporters of both sides turn up to find that Hans 
the German is there, but Rory is not in evidence. Sir 
Guy had arranged for that. He was not what sports- 
men call “‘a good sport.” He is about to claim the 
fight and take the stakes, when a strange champion 
enters the field in the person of a negro with a bandaged 
hand. After a terrific encounter the Black Knight is 
knocked out by a foul blow. He rises in a little while, 
and on an appeal to the umpire, the match is about to 
continue when Sir Guy discovers that the black man 
is Rainbrother and demands his arrest in the king’s name. 
Rainbrother (for the coloured boxer is indeed Apollo in 
distemper) slips off. It would be unfair to Mr. Edwards 
to tell how the romantic story uncoils itself to a smooth 
ending. 

After a long weariness of psycho-analytic fiction, 
romance is returning again to bookland. It was bound 
to come back, if only as a protest. Mr. Charman 
Edwards is a real story-teller in the old succession of 
the writers of contes. On his own admission he has 
had a hard struggle to make good. It will be a pity 
if he queers his own pitch by too strong an insistance 
on propaganda as to the evils of post-war civilisation. 
He has made his plea as to the unavailing slaughter of 
the battle-fields. I hope he will leave to the teacher 
and the preacher the task of denouncing the sins of 
our day. His mission is as a writer who can turn the 
minds of weary men and women away from a world 
which is too much with them into the enchanted forests 
where brave, cheery knights rescue fair women from 
deadly dragons. We shall understand the symbolism 
well enough. 

Louis J. McQuILLanp. 
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THE BOOKMAN LITERARY TEST COMPETITIONS. 


No. 2,—COMPILED BY THE EDITOR, ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


A First Prize of Three Guineas, a Second of Two Guineas and a Third of One Guinea, are offered for correct or the 
largest number of correct replies to the following questions, the answers to which will be found in the novels of Scoft, 


Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot. 


The Editor’s decision must be final. No competitor’s list can be returned. Competitors need not copy out the 
questions, but should write the number of each question against their reply, and their own names and addresses 


above their lists. 


All replies must reach THE Bookman office not later than by first post on June 14th. Envelopes should be marked 
“‘ Test Competition ”’ and addressed to The Editor, THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 


HAVE YOU READ SCOTT AND DO YOU KNOW 
1. What was the surname of Dame Ursula, wife of “‘ the 
most renowned barber in Fleet Street ”’ ? 

Who was Guse Gibbie ? 

Where was Joe Crackenthorpe’s public house ? 

What dead hero was commemorated in some verses 
by Flora McIvor ? 

Who was the Black Knight of the Fetterlock ? 

Who said his very name whispered in the lonely 
Glasgow street ‘‘ would make the stones them- 
selves rise up to apprehend him ”’ ? 


ay 


HAVE YOU READ DICKENS AND DO YOU KNOW 
7. Who was Bull’s Eyes’ master ? 
8. Who was the first husband of Mrs. Bayham Badger ? 
9g. Who was the man “ who only wanted a black nose 
to be the portrait of a pug dog ”’ ? 
to. Of whom was it said: ‘‘ Although an infant barrister, 
he was a full grown man ”’ ? 
11. Who was “a Midas without the ears ”’ ? 
12. Who was “the meanest cur existing with a single 
pair of legs ’’ ? 
13. Who said, ‘“ I have particular reasons for wanting to 
be a gentleman ”’ ? 
14. Who said: “I was born in a ditch, and my mother 
ran away from me” ? 


HAVE YOU READ THACKERAY AND DO YOU KNOW 
15. How old Arthur Pendennis was when he said he was 
old and weary and had hardly got a heart to 
offer ? 
16. Who was called ‘‘ Cupid”? by Becky Sharp ? 
17. Where Barry Lyn- 
don wrote his 


Results of Literary “ Test Competition” 
No. I. 


The Prizes for the largest number of correct replies are 
awarded as follows : The First Prize, £3 3s., to Elsie Adderley 
29, Sidney Road, Bedford (34); the Second Prize, {2 2s., 
to Mrs. Maude Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester (32), and the Third Prize, £1 1Is., to Jeannette 
Pearson, 50, Savile Park Road, Halifax (31). 

Margaret Owen (Whitstable) and John A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate) each sent 30 correct replies; G. R. Drake, 
(Easingwold) 29; Winifred John (Salisbury) 28; Percy J. 
Piggott (Cheltenham) and E. M. Lea (Wolsingham) 27; 
Winifred Holmden (Finchley) 26; T. E. Carson (Newton- 
le-Willows) 24; Margaret J. Jaboor (Wooler) 22; a good 
many sent 21, and the rest, in varying quantities, lower 
numbers, the lowest being 11. Only one competitor 
identified the quotation from Alexander Smith and none 
that from Cowley. 


COMPLETE LIST OF REPLIES. 


Gray’s “‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 
Donne. ‘ The Autumnal.” 

Thomas Hardy. ‘“‘ The Phantom.” 

Coventry Patmore. ‘‘ The Angel in the House.” 
Ben Jonson. ‘‘ Against Jealousy.” 

Young. ‘‘ The Complaint.” Night 1. 

Alfred Noyes. ‘“‘ Drake.’’ Book tr. 

Cowper. ‘‘ The Task.” 

Pope. ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.” 

Meredith. ‘‘ Modern Love.” 

Longfellow. ‘‘ The Wind Over the Chimney.” 


Memoirs ? 


to revisit Smith- 
field after an 
angry cow had 
scratched the 
panels of her 
carriage ? 

19. Whatsmellin Bond 
Street made Bay- 
ham ill ? 

20. In what battle Es- 
mond’s father 
was wounded ? 


HAVE YOU READ 
GEORGE ELIOT AND 
DO YOU KNOW 

21. How Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe showed | 
his sympathy for 
Silas Marner ? 

22. What well-known 
book Maggie 
Tulliver began to 
read but never 
finished ? 

23. When Romola | 
guessed that Tito 
went in fear of 
his life ? 


? 


24. What famous poet 
Felix Holt de- 
scribed as “a 
misanthropic 
debauchee ”’ ? 


The Stocks Market, Poultry, and Statue of Charles II. 


Upon the site of this market was built the present Mansion House.— 
From a print in the Crace Collection. 


From “ The London Spy,” by Ned Ward (Cassels). 
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1z. Landor. ‘‘ To Ianthe.” 

13. Dryden. “ Epistle to his cousin John Dryden.” 
14. Browning. ‘ Paracelsus.” 

15. Walt Whitman. “‘ Miracles.” 

16. Christina Rossetti. ‘‘ Dream Land.” 

17. Cowley. From Horace. Ode 1. 

18. Shelley. ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam.” 

19. Alexander Smith. ‘‘ A Life Drama.” 

20. Matthew Arnold. ‘‘ Absence.” 

21. Milton. ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

22. Philip James Bailey. ‘“‘ Festus.” 

23. Goldsmith. ‘‘ The Deserted Village.” 

24. Shakespeare. Sonnets. 

25. Rupert Brooke. ‘‘ The Great Lover.” 

26. Rossetti. ‘‘ My Sister’s Sleep.” 

27. Poe. ‘‘ The City in the Sea.” 

28. Blake. ‘‘ To the Deists’’ (and ‘‘The Grey Monk’’). 
29. Tennyson. ‘“ The Lotus-Eaters.” 

30. Herrick. ‘‘ The Night Piece—To Julia.” 

31. Thomas Hood. “ Melancholy.” 


32. Coleridge. ‘‘ Kubla Khan.” 

33. Collins. ‘‘ Ode to Evening.” 

34. R. L. Stevenson. ‘‘ The Vagabond.” 

35. W.H. Davies. ‘‘ The Rain.” 

36. Robert Bridges. ‘‘ On a Dead Child.” 

37. Bliss Carman. ‘“‘ Songs of the Sea Children.” 

38. Newbolt. ‘ Sailing at Dawn.” 

39. Henry Vaughan. “They Are All Gone into the 
World of Light.” 

40. Masefield. ‘‘ August 1914.” 

41. Wordsworth. ‘‘ Ode to Duty.” 

42. Kipling. Sussex.’ 

43. Francis Thompson. ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven.” 

44. G. K. Chesterton. “‘ The Rolling English Road.” 

45. Hilaire Belloc. ‘‘ The South Country.” 

46. Walter de la Mare. ‘‘ The Ghost.” 

47. William Watson. “ O Like a Queen.” 

48. Laurence Binyon. “ For the Fallen.” 

49. John Drinkwater. ‘ A Prayer.” 

50. Keats. ‘‘ To a Nightingale.” 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Sion College, April 2oth.—At the last lecture of the 
session, the Editor of THE Bookman took the Chair for 
Mr. E. Temple Thurston, and at the outset expressed his 
own deep regret, and that of the members and friends of 
the Circle, at the passing of Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams. 
Sir Ernest’s help and encouragement to the Circle had 
been unstinted, and he had been present invariably on 
their special annual occasions until recently, when his 
health began to fail. 

Mr. Temple Thurston explained that he was following 
the fashion of the old writers in giving them a fanciful 
and then a prosaic title, in order that they might have 
their choice : ‘‘ Clowning for the Gentry ” or ‘‘ The Novelist 
and His Place.’”” He admitted that he felt incompetent to 
deal with the subject, for he had never examined himself 
as to why he was a novelist until two years ago—he had 
simply written. Finding that most of his contemporaries 
knew quite well what they were doing, and why they did 
it, he had so to speak come to the surface and looked 
around. He had not kept in touch with things, as he 
was so fully occupied with the things that touched him, 
and he was now engaged in endeavouring to learn the 
technique of his job, in order that he might not be left 
behind. Having reminded his audience of the story of 
““ The Juggler of Notre Dame,”’ he reflected that life meant 
little in medieval times. The actual span of years was 
much shorter for the average man and woman, and the 
Church put the emphasis on the future and on immortality, 
with this life but as the preparation for glory or damnation. 
Nowadays, with faith perhaps weaker, the emphasis was 
on the present life, and hope was to be found, and perhaps 
stability and rest, in the contemplation of human nature 
at its best. In his own work he endeavoured to follow 
the latter line, and quoting two passages from Aldous 
Huxley and Carlyle, dealing with an identical subject, he 
showed that where the moderns only saw misery, Carlyle 
in his character of Teufelsdrockh saw the same things, 
but with “‘ the stars o’er us resting.”” To Mr. Thurston 
it seemed that if there were no stars there could be no 
story. He had taken his title, “‘ Clowning to the Gentry,” 
from the remark of a tramp whom he had encountered on 
the road, years agoin Ireland. The distinction of the ideas 
behind the rough words of the mendicant had led to conver- 
sation, and conversation to the disclosure that underneath 
the rags his wayside companion was wearing the full 
paraphernalia of a clown. 

Mr. Tresidder Sheppard, Mrs. De Crespigny, Mr. Edgar 
Jepson, Mr. Kennedy Williamson, Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, the Chairman and others contributed 
to the discussion, and Mr. Temple Thurston replied to 
several points that had been raised. F. A.D. 


The first of the Bookman Literary Circle Rambles took 
place on Saturday, May 14th. The members, conducted 
by Miss Grierson-Gambell and Miss Frances Noél-Bell, 
visited Rye House, Herts, historically interesting as the 
meeting place of the conspirators of the Rye House Plot 
in 1683; the conspiracy being to assassinate Charles II 
and his brother the Duke of York, and place the protestant 
Duke of Monmouth on the throne. This plot failed owing 
to the king and his brother leaving Newmarket sooner 
than was expected and so unwittingly saving their lives. 
The Bookman party were shown, amongst other things, 
the dungeons, maze, and the Ware-bed, and afterwards 
walked along the towing path of the River Lee to Brox- 
bourne, eventually reaching the Crown Hotel where a 
welcome tea awaited them. The weather was kind, and 
sunshine with a pleasant breeze was enjoyed during the 
whole of the afternoon. Tea concluded, the party strolled 
along to Broxbourne station, where they caught the 6.11 
fast train back to London. F.N.B. 


Summer Programme. 


A series of visits to places of literary and historic 
interest has been arranged for Saturday afternoons during 
the summer. 


June 25th.—Professor and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett have 
very kindly consented to conduct a party of the Bookman 
Circle members visiting Oxford. Probable inclusive cost 
of return fare, lunch, tea, entrance fees, etc., 12s. 9d. 
Members wishing to join the party are asked to send early 
notification to Mrs. Sophie Hine—address below. 

July.—Visit to Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles, 
conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 

September.—Visit to the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
conducted by Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 


author of ‘‘History and Antiquities of Brentford.” 
Particulars later. 


October.—Limehouse ramble, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Thrush. 


Full particulars, with times and places of meeting, may 


be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly 
Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


First ramble of the season too late to be reported this 
month. All applications to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Wharmby, G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Autumn programme in preparation. All applications 
to the Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, Hastings Book- 
shop, 16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Many minor poets must needs be omitted from 
every orthodox poetical anthology ; when all the 
great poets have been 
adequately accommodated 
there is only room in it for 
a selection of the minors, 
and the rest have to be 
left in outer darkness. If 
they are alive some of 
them raise resentful out- 
cries and pour scorn on the 
taste of the anthologist ; 
but when they are all dead 
there is no trouble—or, 
anyhow, not so much. 
Mr. J. C. Squire has been 
happily inspired to make 
atonement to these out- 
casts by compiling ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Book of Lesser 
Poets” (8s. 6d. ; Cambridge 
Press), from which he 
excludes all the great and 
a good many who if not 
exactly great are great 
enough to have places in 
such anthologies as the 
Golden Treasury and the 
Oxford Book of English Verse. He gives asylum 
only to poets who are properly covered by his title ; 
even so, he confesses he found it very difficult to 
know just where to draw the line, and I fancy he 
has opened the door to some who are too poor and 
others who are too rich to come in and closed it 
against a few who ought to have been of his com- 
pany. Famous things like ‘“‘ The Nut Brown Maid ” 
and “ Sally in Our Alley,” and poets such as T. E. 
Brown, Leigh Hunt, Praed, for instance, might have 
_been left out among the near-great to find space for 
such lesser lights as Bloomfield, Tannahill, Gerald 
Massey, Mortimer Collins, Baynard Taylor and 
H. E. Clarke (who used to complain that he was 
overshadowed by a celebrated contemporary coal 
merchant of that name who had the same initials). 
I could wish Akenside had been represented by 
something better than his “ Lines on a Grotto,” 
and would have sacrificed John Vivian and Stepney 
(though he was buried in Westminster Abbey) for 
something more than one average epigram by John 
Byrom. But I am rather ashamed to be succumbing 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


to the temptation no reviewer can resist when he is 
let loose on an anthology ; my wants may not be 
the wants of others; Mr. Squire has probably the 
best of reasons for omitting the people I miss and 
including a few who do not appeal to me, and, 
going his own way, he has produced an anthology 
which has not only the freshness and interest of 
being off the beaten track but, with much that is 
familiar, gathers from all 
manner of by-ways for- 
gotten or little known 
things that have beauty 
or charm enough to be 
worth remembrance. He 
has gone back to the 
fourteenth century, and 
comes down to such 
later writers as Stephen 
Phillips, Dowson, Lionel 
Johnson and Synge. Some 
two to three hundred 
lesser poets are represen- 
ted, and their number is 
not so surprising as the 
fact that so much good 
work has been done on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus. 


Sir Sidney Colvin, who 
died last month at the 
age of eighty-two, was 
an accomplished critic of 

Sir Sidney Colvin. art and literature, and 

for nearly thirty years 
(1884-1912) was Keeper of Prints and Drawings at 
the British Museum. He wrote among other books 
admirable biographies of Keats and Landor, but it 
seems probable that he will be longest remembered 
as the friend of Robert Louis Stevenson. Early in 
his career, Stevenson was introduced to him by 
Mrs. Sitwell, whom Colvin afterwards married, and 
many of Stevenson’s letters bear testimony to his 
deep affection for both of them and how much he 
owed to their sympathy and practical friendship. 
Though he abandoned an intention of writing a 
Life of R. L. S., Sir Sidney did a much more valu- 
able service in editing and annotating Stevenson’s 
Letters. He has been accused (and by one writer 
in America with unpardonable truculence and bad 
taste) of suppressing passages in the letters, of 
glossing or withholding facts and so becoming 
largely responsible for the creation of that Stevenson 
“legend ” which has rightly been shattered now by 
those who knew not Stevenson and could more 
easily be impartial. Henley, who did know Steven- 
son, was exasperated by the “ legend” and tore it 
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to pieces in that fierce diatribe which made a passing 
sensation, then left the ‘‘ legend ”’ to rise again, for 
a while, like a phoenix from its ashes. But Colvin 
was a less robust, uncompromising personality than 
Henley: he had a certain grace and courtesy of 
manner which suggested it might have been some 
old-fashioned notion of chivalry that kept him from 
exposing a friend’s weaknesses to the world at large, 
and such friendship is rare enough and fine enough 
to make a virtue of his 
editorial and _ biographical 
reticence. He put interest- 
ing recollections of 
Stevenson and other of his 
famous contemporaries into 
his last book, ‘‘ Memories 
and Notes of Persons 
and Places,’ published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold in 
1g2I. 


A new romance by Mr. 
Jeffery Farnol, ‘‘ The Quest 
of Youth,” will be published 
this autumn by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz (whose 
study of Francis Thompson 
is reviewed in this Number) 
is the author of books on 
Walter de la Mare, Joseph 
Conrad, ‘“‘ The Three Sit- 
wells,” and of a collection 
of verse, “Personal 
Poems,” which made _ its 
appearance in 1919. A year before that, while he 
was still in the army, he wrote a long narrative 
poem, ‘“ The Story of Ruth: An Idyll,” which is 
to be published on the roth of this month by 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 


On the 16th May, at the Institut Frangais, the 
Femina Vie Heureuse Prize was presented to Miss 
Radclyffe Hall, for her novel, ‘“‘ Adam’s Breed,” 
and the Bookman Prize to Dr. Etienne Burnet for 
his novel, ‘““La Porte du Sauveur.”” Madame 
Norman Bohn was in the Chair, and the presenta- 
tions were made by Mr. John Galsworthy, who 
spoke in terms of high appreciation of the literary 
qualities of the two books to whose authors the 
prizes had been awarded. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes gave 
an admirable address on literary friendship between 
France and England, and Mr. St. John Adcock, as 
editor of THE BooKMAN, congratulated the recipi- 
ents of the two prizes, and proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Galsworthy and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
which was seconded by Mrs. Margaret Woods. A 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Norman Bohn for her 


whose “ Essays” (Hogarth Press) is reviewed in this Number. 


unfailing kindness to the Committee, and for permit- 
ting the drawing-room of the Institut Frangais to be 
used for this meeting was proposed by Mrs. Winifred 
Stephens Whale and seconded by Mrs. Binstead. 
Among the large and distinguished company present 
were Miss May Sinclair, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, Mrs. Violet Hunt, Mrs. 
Tynan Hinkson, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Rees, Mrs. 
Champion de Crespigny, and other well known 
writers. 


Sir James Marchant is 
engaged on a spiritual his- 
tory of Christianity, which 
is to be published in two 
volumes by Messrs. Long- 
man in this country and by 
Messrs. Harper in America. 


It is very difficult to 
make effective use in a 
novel of the phenomena of 
spiritualism, unless the 
author can take certain 
things for granted and rely 
on its being read only by 
spiritualists or by those so 
far in sympathy with them 
that they can believe not 
only in a spirit world but 
in the possibility of 
communion between that 
world and this. If you 
have that belief, you 
Mr, Leonard Woolf, Will surrender yourself 
easily to the spell of 
“The Dark Sea,” by Mrs. Philip Champion de 
Crespigny (7s. 6d.; John Lane) and, if you have 
not, the story and its characters are so interesting 
in themselves that even the sceptical may read the 
book with enjoyment. The story is of a brilliant 
young scientist whose researches convince him of 
the life after death and he alienates some of his 
friends, including the girl to whom he is engaged, 
and risks his whole career by openly avowing his 
faith in spiritualism and devoting himself to its 
cause. The book is ably planned and written ; it is 
worth reading alike for its narrative and for the skill 
and sincerity with which its argument is presented. 


Mr. Horace Wyndham is following his ‘‘ Mayfair 
Calendar”’ with a collection of “Judicial Dramas,” 
which Messrs. Ernest Benn will publish this month. 


A new edition of Mr. Lewis Melville’s Life of 
Thackeray, in one volume, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Benn. 


I was greatly interested, for personal as well as 
general reasons, to hear that Mr. Newman Flower 
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had purchased the famous 
publishing house of Cassells, 
with which he has been asso- 
ciated for twenty-one years. 
He has been in control of all 
its literary activities, and the 
firm has reached its present 
high prosperity largely under 
his guidance. The founder of 
the firm, John Cassell, was a 
Manchester man who took an 
active part in the temperance 
crusade in Lancashire. Born 
in 1817, and self-educated, he 
was apprenticed to a joiner ; 
but having other ambitions he 
walked to London in 1836 and 
arrived there, in the West- 
minster Bridge Road, with 
seven pence in his pocket, as 
the hero of a business romance 
should do. He decided that a 
good way to fight intem- 
perance would be to supply 
the public with tea in packets; at that date it 
could only be purchased in bulk, and was therefore 
out of reach of the poor. With the first money he 
saved he bought a large consignment and became 
the first person to sell tea in pound and half-pound 
packets, and before long “ Cassell’s Tea” was 
famous throughout England. By 1847 he was a 
successful tea and coffee merchant, and then 
turned author and 


ounder of the House of Cassell. 


Mr. Newman Flower has been 
in charge of the literary side 
of the business he has added 
to the list the names of 
Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Compton 
Mackenzie, H. A. Vachell, 
Ethel M. Dell, Hugh Walpole, 
Ernest Raymond, and many 
another. Mr. Flower is a 
Dorset man, and counts Mr. 
Thomas Hardy among his inti- 
mate friends. He is still well 
under fifty and those who know 
him and the enthusiasm and 
enterprise he brings to his work 
expect great things of Cassells 
now that he has full control 
of its destinies. He is author 
as well as publisher and, to 
say nothing of other books, 
John Cassell, as written what is now recog- 
nised as the standard Life of 
Handel; and the official Life 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, which he has been writing 
in collaboration with the composer’s nephew, 
Mr. Herbert Sullivan, will be published by his 
firm this autumn. 


“The Grove Edition” is the name that has 
been given to the first complete edition of 
John Galsworthy’s works at a popular price. 

The volumes are 


publisher. With the 
small printing machine 
he used to print his 
tea-labels he began to 
print, of evenings, a 
paper called The Work- 
ing Man’s Friend; he 
followed this with The 
Popular Educator and 
other works, and by the 
time he went into 
partnership with 
Messrs. Petter and 
Galpin, in 1859, the 
house that still bears 
his name was fully 
established. 

Many famous men, 
including Henley and 
Oscar Wilde, have been 
associated with Cassells, 


and the list of distin- 


artistically produced in 
a size that goes 
comfortably into the 
pocket and will be 
complete twenty- 
four (3s. 6d. each in 
cloth; 5s. in leather; 
Heinemann), the two 
first of which, “ The 
Island Pharisees” and 
4 “The Country House,” 
4 have just been pub- 
/ lished. 


y Since his death, a 
uniform edition of 
/ several of the prose 
| f works of T. W. H. 
] Crosland has been issued 

by Mr. Stanley Paul, 
and this autumn we 
are to have a critical 


guished authors whose 


biography of him 


books they have pub- 
lished is too long to 


from Mr. Cecil 
Palmer. This has been 


be given here. Since photo dy vandyk. 


Mr. Newman Flower. Written by Mr. W. 
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Sorley Brown, 
and is entitled 
“The Life and 
Genius of T. W. 
H. Crosland.” 


To his series of 
Women _Letter- 
Writers Mr. 
Brimley Johnson 
has added a 
selection of ‘‘ The 
Letters of Mrs. 
Thrale” (6s.; 
John Lane) which 
are as lively and 


Mr. Leslie Charteris, 


whose clever novel, “ X, Esquire,” has just been witty and as full 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. of goo d gossip 


about contemporary life and the friends and 
acquaintances of the writer as any that have yet 
appeared in the series. Mrs. Thrale is more natural 
and alive in these frank, intimate, self-revealing 
outpourings to Dr. Johnson, Fanny Burney, and 
her less distinguished correspondents than in any- 
thing else she has written; she is as vivid and 
likeable in them as in the sympathetic portrait 
Mr. Brimley Johnson has drawn of her in his 
admirable Introduction. 


A wonderful man has passed away in the North 
of England (Mr. Thomas Moult writes to me), and 
the editorial staff of The Manchester Guardian, the 
newspaper which he represented as music-critic for 
a quarter of a century, the members of the Man- 
chester Bookman Circle, to whom he lectured last 
season, and countless readers all over the country 
are mourning the loss at a ripe age of Samuel Lang- 
ford, poet, critic, and lover of “ humane letters.” 
Tribute has been admirably paid to his gifts by many 
writers—Mr. Ernest Newman devoted a Sunday 
Times column to him—and they have been unanimous 
in declaring that those gifts amounted to genius. 
Langford’s mind was a noble blend of poetry and 
wisdom. His criticisms of music, over the initials 
“S. L.”, were read eagerly even by people who knew 
nothing of music, and those select few who have read 
his verses—some of them were printed in “‘ Voices ” 
a few years ago—were not surprised that he could 
write them, for his translations from the old German 
poets are ideal, and it is safe to prophesy that as 
long as the settings of Hugo Wolf and Schubert to 
the verses of Goethe and Schiller are sung in English 
the renderings by Langford into our tongue will be 
treasured. 

“S. L.” lived and died in Manchester. He was 
that city’s most familiar and unique figure. It was 
good to see him in the concert-room and opera 
house—one seemed almost to bask (bask seems the 
fitting word) in his mellow presence : but it was an 


unforgettable privilege to encounter him in the genial 
seclusion of his own quaint, farm-house-like music- 
room, or his homely study—how he would edge 
instinctively towards the book-shelves that held his 
beloved Hazlitt !—or in the rich garden where he 
seemed to have as natural a place as the flowers he 
loved even more than his books. 


We are nearing the holiday season, and two books 
that offer capital reading for that season are 
‘““ Humour of To-Day,”’ selected by F. H. Pritchard 
(3s. 6d.; Harrap), and “‘ What a Scream!” by 
William Caine (7s. 6d.; Philip Allan). Mr. Prit- 
chard’s selection includes stories and sketches by 
twenty-six humorists, such as Jerome, Jacobs, 
Barry Pain, Stephen Leacock, E. V. Lucas, Pett 
Ridge, F. W. Thomas, Wells, Wodehouse, and 
others whose names in themselves are sufficient to 
recommend it. William Caine’s is among them ; 
and in “‘ What a Scream!” we have two dozen 
quaint, grotesque, sometimes extravagantly humor- 
ous tales and sketches of his own. There is a close 
affinity between his humour and that of H. M. 
Bateman, who illustrates the book; each in his 
different medium is an artist in burlesque satire, 
has a keen eye for the ridiculous in conduct and 
character—or one should say had, in writing of 
Caine, and this further posthumous book of his 
moves us to regret again that a humorist of his 
original gift should have been lost to us so soon. 


Handy in size, tasteful in appearance and well 
and clearly printed, Messrs. Ernest Benn’s “ Essex 


Photo by Hay Weightson. Mr. Donald Sinderby,' 


whose new novel, “The Jewel of Malabar” (John Murray), 
is reviewed in this Number. 
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Thin-Paper Edition” is giving 
us the works of H. G. Wells 
in a most desirable form at a 
very moderate price. Twenty- 
one volumes have now been 
issued (3s. 6d. each cloth; 6s. 
leather), the two new volumes 
just added to it being “ The 
Sea Lady” and ‘ The Pas- 
sionate Friends.” 


A book that should be of 
practical service to young 
writers is ‘‘ Free-Lances and 
Fallacies,” by Philip Harrison 
(2s. 6d.; Hutchinson). Mr. 
Harrison is editor of The 
Writer, and deals here with a 
subject of which he has inti- 
mate knowledge. He does not 
pretend to tell anyone how to 
become a literary artist, believ- 


Photo by Obbard. 


the first volume of whose new book, “ The Mothers” 
(Allen & Unwin), is reviewed in this Number. 


Mr. Robert Briffault. 


process (a new method unique in 
the history of colour printing), in 
all their delicacy of tint and shad- 
ing, is a triumph of which the 
publishers have just reason to be 
proud. 

This very handsome edition of 
“The Cathedrals of France,’ by 
T. Francis Bumpus (31s. 6d.; 
Werner Laurie), is compiled from 
the two well-known volumes by the 
late Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, deal- 
ing with the Cathedrals of Northern 
and Southern France. The war 
has wrought sad havoc, in some 
instances, since the original pages 
were written, but the present work 
has béen brought thoroughly up to 
date, and to the useful glossary are 
added appendices, giving particulars 
of the principal devastations. The 
difficult task of elimination and 
re-editing has been carried out by 
Mrs. E. M. Lang with remarkable 


ing this is not a thing that can 

be taught, but to anyone who is seeking to make 
money by journalism, by writing fiction, articles, 
verses, paragraphs for the newspapers and popular 
magazines, he offers sound, common-sense advice, 
hints and warnings and expert information which 
should be of real help to the beginner 


Messrs. Nisbet have in the press a “ spiritual 
biography” of Frances Ridley Havergal, by the 
Rev. T. H. Darlow, who traces the development 
of F. R. H. and her place in the evangelical move- 
ment and gives a critical estimate of her work. 
In addition to much new material bearing on the 
life and work of Miss Havergal, the book will contain 
a comprehensive selection of her prose and poetry. 


BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


Uniform in format and price with the twelve volumes 
of “‘ Modern Masters of Etching’’ comes a series on 
‘Masters of the Colour Print” (5s.; Studio). The 
subject of Vol. 2 is J. R. Smith, the 
famous interpreter of Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, George Morland, Hoppner, 
_etc., who may well be taken as re- 
presentative of fine English engraving 
of the eighteenth century. Renowned 
for his skill in translating the: painted 
picture into mezzotint, it was the artist 
in him that made it possible for him 
to so faithfully interpret the painters’ 
colours. Such reproductions as that of 
Fielding’s “ Sophia Western” by Hopp- 
ner have added almost as much to his 
fame as to that of the artist. The Photo 
reproduction of these eight colour prints ee 
by the ‘“ Blackmore Tintex Print” 


whose new novel, “Concerto,” was published 
last month by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


success, and the eight illustrations 
in colour from the original paintings by Herbert Marshall 
are as delicately charming as they are interesting. 
“More Not at Night,’ selected and arranged by 
Christine Campbell Thomson (2s.; Selwyn & Blount), 
contains fifteen more stories reprinted from ‘‘ Weird Tales,” 
like the previous highly successful volume ‘‘ Not at Night,” 
of which twenty-five thousand copies were sold. Certainly 
this further selection is well calculated to rouse and horrify 
any stout-hearted and phlegmatic reader who choses it 
for bed-time reading in a spirit of bravado. Yellow spectres, 
dead souls, monsters of the deep, vampires, ape men, 
human sacrifice, swamp horrors, black boxes, sea monsters, 
cobras are some of the highly spiced dishes in a banquet 
of horrors. The feast is in the best traditions of Edgar 
Allan Poe and Bram Stoker, at their grimmest and wildest. 
“Europa, 1927’ (Europa Publishing Co.) is more com- 
prehensive in scope than the previous volume and the 
material for each country is twice, and in some cases 
thrice, that of last year. The economic and statistical 
section of the book has also been rearranged and amplified. 
This annual has set such a high standard that it has to 
submit to particularly severe tests. We took the three 
following subjects, at random, in our search for information : 
Malta; the Committee of Imperial 
Defence ; and Sweden. Owing to the 
absence of a subject index the search 
for the two first items was difficult. 
We are unable to find any reference to 
Malta. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence could only be discovered by 
recollecting the name of the secretary 
and searching for him in the personal 
index, but the indexer should be told 
that Hankey, Sir M., and Hankey, 
Maurice, are not two different people. 
We earnestly recommend the proprietors 


Miss Elsie Pain of ‘‘ Europa ”’ to include a subject index 


in future even if this means scrapping 
the personal index. 
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Hew Books. 


A TALE OF PASSION AND 
FRIENDSHIP.* 


It is now about a year since Douglas Pulleyne published 
her first novel, ‘‘ Spring Sorrel.” It was a book which 
inspired in critical readers the thought that the writer 
would go far along either one or the other of two roads. 
One was the road indicated by her power to create living 
characters and a moving story, the other was the more 
unusual road which leads through the by-ways of the 
modern East. She evidently has a wide experience 
of India and its ways, and of certain aspects of its life 
which do not as a rule come within the ken of the average 
Anglo-Indian writer. 

In ‘her first book she had as yet an imperfect mastery 
of her material and an uncertainty as to her aim. One was 
eagerly curious as to what the second book would show. 
Now the second book has appeared in “ The Frantic 
Master.” It is in many ways an advance upon the first, 


_ both in sureness of touch and in knowledge of character, 


but apart from this it takes neither the author nor the 
reader any further—the two roads are both open. We 
still see the power to create living characters and a 
moving story, though we also see that the author has 
not escaped some of the snares of the beginner in this 
respect. We also have that same tantalising lift of the 
veil which hangs over Eastern life. Douglas Pulleyne 
has an intimate knowledge of the life and character of 
the East, whether it be a theatrical company wandering 
about India or the natives of the far-off Nicobar Islands. 
She is able to introduce us to scenes which few writers 
have the power of creating, and I for one hope earnestly 
that she will concentrate more than ever on what has 
hitherto been merely the background of her stories. The 
life of second-rate hotels in India, the life of isolated 
mission settlements in remote islands—this can be known 
to few authors, and if to knowledge is added atmosphere, 
we shall then have scenes which are not only impressions 
but also creations. 

Douglas Pulleyne has as yet to array her knowledge in 
order, to discipline it, to select from the heap of material 
she has at hand, to look through surfaces at the heart of 
things, and she has it in her power to give us pictures of 
Indian life which will be a refreshing change from the 
conventional background of the average Anglo-Indian 
novel. 

The same discipline is needed in the other aspect of her 
story—the aspect of ordinary life and character. She 
has knowledge and sympathy, but she allows both to run 
away with her and betray her into side issues. The 
behaviour and talk of her characters is exaggerated, 
passion is white-hot as it seldom is in life, and protest is 
literary as it never is. This is the cry of a woman who 
sees, as she thinks, her lover lying dead before her : 

“You talk of faith! Use yours. You talk of prayer. Pray ! 
You believe there is Someone to pray to: speak to Him then, 
but do not come near me nor try to take this revolver from me 
until I see whether the God you uphold as faithful answers 
faithful prayer.” 

I submit that no woman even in half so much agony 
would be even half so conscious of the value of words. 
The cry of the wounded heart is disjointed, inarticulate, 
even ungrammatical, and writers should have the courage 
of truth in this matter. 

Also the heroine cannot make the simplest protestation 
of true love without such exclamations as: “I’d have 
re-crucified Christ,’’ ‘“‘ I’d sell my soul to eternal death ’’— 
to which one feels inclined to answer unsympathetically 
Indeed or Quite!” 

This exaggeration of words and emotion will have to 
be pruned if Douglas Pulleyne’s ambition is something 


* “The Frantic Master.’”” By Douglas Pulleyne. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


more than to be merely a “ best seller.” Irrelevant 
incidents will have to be left out, and irrelevant conversa- 
tions, however good in themselves. It is the highest and 
severest sacrifice of the artist, this putting aside of all 
that is not actually in the main stream of the story. 

But the story in itself is dramatic and good, and in this 
case can stand without them. 

Cyprian Sterne and Ferlie Carmichael after early love 
make the mistake of seeking happiness apart from each 
other. Ferlie marries a wealthy man by whom she has 
a son, and Cyprian, exiled in Burma, finds comfort with 
a native woman by whom he also has a son. Later on, 
when it is too late, the lovers meet, and the rest of the 
story is occupied with the struggle waged between passion, 
the “frantic master,” and disinterested friendship and 
devotion. In the end it is the higher forces that triumph, 
and meanwhile many interesting pictures have been given 
of life both in England and the East. 

The style is vivid and carries the reader along with- 
out any flagging of interest, the dialogue is good and the 
characters are alive. One feels very much as one felt 
after reading ‘‘ Spring Sorrel,’ that ‘“‘ more will come of 
this.” I am confident that I shall meet it in Douglas 
Pulleyne’s next story of the East. 

SHEILA 


THE APPROACH TO ART.* 


Art is for all, but there are many forms of art—Wagner’s 
music dramas for instance—which for their full enjoyment 
and right comprehension demand a certain amount of 
preliminary study. It is becoming more and more certain 
that contemporary painting and sculpture belong to this 
class, and indeed it is more than probable that some pre- 
liminary study is now required even to appreciate aright the 
works of the Old Masters. It may seem paradoxical, at the 
first glance, to maintain that altarpieces by Florentine 
primitives, such as Cimabue and Giotto, once comprehended 


* “The Approach to Painting.” By Thomas Bodkin. 
7s. 6d. (George Bell.)—‘‘ Landmarks in Nineteenth Century 
Painting.’’ By Clive Bell. 10s. 6d. (Chatto.)—‘‘ The Modern 
Movement in Art.” By R. H. Wilenski. 12s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 


Rembrandt: Jan Six. 
From “ The Approach to Painting” (Bell). 
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and enjoyed by an uninformed multitude, now re- 
quire a lecture or demonstration before our con- 
temporaries can understand and enjoy them. Why 
should this be? The paintings have not changed ; 
they are very much the same now as they always 
have been. No, the paintings have not changed, but 
we men and women have. The conditions of our 
lives have changed, and our minds have been affected 
by these changes of condition, so that the attitude 
of the modern man towards a picture is not the same 
as that of the average Florentine of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. 

This difficulty in understanding pictures—which 
often leads to unfruitful argument and controversy— 
has occupied many minds, and an increasing army of 
art commentators is endeavouring to put the public 
right and lead it by pleasant paths to a fuller enjoy- 
ment of the art of the present and the past. Mr. 
Thomas Bodkin, a Trustee of the Irish National 
Gallery, is primarily interested in the past, but 
though he deals in particular with works by deceased 
masters, his book contains some valuable intro- 
ductory matter helpful to the proper understanding 
of pictures of all ages. 

As an experienced art-lover Mr. Bodkin knows 
there are many paths by which a picture can be 
approached, and in his first five chapters he outlines 
‘“The Philosophic,’’ ‘‘ The Analytical,’’ ‘‘ The 
Technical’’ and ‘‘ The Casual’’ approaches, wind- 
ing up with ‘“‘ The Approach by Siege,’’ which 
entails sitting long and often before a picture and 
worrying out its virtues or defects for ourselves with 
patience and exhaustive care. Now one reason why 
painters themselves are the worst possible inter- 
preters of other painters’ pictures is because to a 
painter the most interesting thing about a picture is 
how it has been planned and executed. The professional 
painter is an excellent guide for the Technical Approach, 
but since the general public is concerned with effects and 
not causes, with the end and not the means, the Technical 
Approach is hardly the best for the non-technical art-lover. 

Mr. Bodkin’s own attitude in criticism is that of the 
interpreter, who 
“as it were, takes upon himself the duties of setting the picture 
in a good light, freeing it from the veils of dust and fog, hacking 
down barriers of ignorance, prejudice, habit or oblivion, and 
furnishing relevant information about its technique, provenance, 
period, associations, allusions and implications, literary and 
historical. He teaches the onlooker to read pictures, and then 
discreetly withdraws, leaving the picture to do its own work.” 

But it is not enough to “‘ read’ pictures, we must also 
‘hear ”’ them, and to this end some analysis of their design 
and construction is most helpful to beginners. More than 
half of Mr. Bodkin’s book is devoted to concrete comment- 
aries on twenty paintings, from Giotto’s ‘‘ Joachim Retires 
to the Sheepfold’’ to Manet’s ‘‘ Olympia,’”’ and while all 
that Mr. Bodkin has to say is instructive and helpful, his 
book would have been still more valuable had he analysed 
rather more closely and exhaustively the elements in each 
picture which contribute to its decorative effect. 

Why should the modern picture-gazer be so sorely in need 
of scribes and commentators ? The answer is supplied by 
Mr. Clive Bell’s new book in which, while paying full 
tribute to the great masters which the nineteenth century 
produced, he maintains that after 1840 “ official painting, 
perhaps for the first time on record, certainly for the first 
time since Roman days, had nothing whatever to do with 
art.’’ The public “ wanted a nice coloured story to make 
it laugh or cry,’”’ and so the Victorian anecdotal picture— 
destitute of “‘ style’’ and high quality—came into being. 
Mr. Bell, who prefers the Technical Approach to any other, 
throws away good ammunition by scorning to point out that 
the worst thing about the anecdotal pictures of the nine- 
teenth century was not the method of their painting but 
the triviality of their conception. Nevertheless he is un- 
doubtedly right in tracing the degeneration of picture- 
making to the influence of photography. Since its in- 
vention in 1829 hosts of painters have been lead astray by 


Constable: The Cornfield. 


From “ Landmarks in Nineteenth Century Painting,” by Clive Bell 
(Chatto & Windus). 


a desire to rival the camera and the masses have been taught 
to believe that the aim of painting is ‘‘ photographic 
representation flavoured with sentiment.” To-day with a 
renewed interest in architecture, with a riper appreciation 
of the value of design, the taste of the public and the 
intention of the artist show signs of improvement. 

““ With cinemas and illustrated pictures within the reach of 
all, to paint pictures which had no artistic intention was mani- 
festly a waste of time and energy.” 

Mr. R. H. Wilenski, a much more broad-minded and less 
vehemently partisan critic, also agrees with Mr. Bell in 
pointing out the extent to which the camera and the cinema 
have usurped the merely recording function of the painter 
and draughtsman. In his thoughtful and carefully reasoned 
volume analysing the Modern Movement, he devotes a 
special section to a consideration of the camera’s influence 
on painting, and his main endeavour throughout is to 
explain the differences in aim and procedure which exist 
between the work of the more advanced modern painters 
and that of their predecessors during the Renaissance and 
early nineteenth century. The acrimony which character- 
ises most art-arguments would soon disappear if more 
people realised, as well as Mr. Wilenski does, that what 
really matters is, not whether we like or dislike a picture, 
but whether we understand it. 

“The only critic who can tell us anything about a work of 
art is the man who has discovered the attitude, motives and 
procedure of the artist.” 

That is Mr. Wilenski’s conception of the function of 
criticism, and in this book he has set about the business with 
scholarly research, ripe enthusiasm and an infinite patience 
that is daunted by no complexity. Needless to say, all 
these books are appropriately illustrated. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


EVERYMAN’S NAPOLEON.* 


Napoleon has long been a character in search of an 
author. Napoleonic books of course abound—histories, bio- 
graphies, even (if I may be allowed the word) pornographies 


* “Napoleon.” By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 21s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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We have official Napoleons, familiar Napoleons, military 
Napoleons, civil Napoleons and uncivil Napoleons. When- 
ever the weary compiler fails to find a fresh subject 
for his annual compilation, he always falls back on 
Napoleon, and gives us ‘‘ Napoleon and the Hats He Wore”’ 
or ‘‘ Napoleon and the Women He Loathed.” The height of 
impudence was reached by one bookmaker who perpetrated 
a volume called ‘‘ The Real Martyr of St. Helena,”’ in which 
the titular hero’s part was played by Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Here and there a really good book is thrown up. Thus 
the magic of the man seized on our own Mr. Fisher—not 
the sort of person you can easily see flushed with emotion 
—and impelled him to write both his excellent little 
volume in the Home University Library and one of the 
best chapters in ‘‘ The Cambridge Modern History.’”’ But, 
too often, Napoleon is the victim of the stolid conscientious 
historian, with his set forms and traditional standards. 
So might the geographer measure Vesuvius, and forget 
its eternal fires. 

What always escapes the laborious or censorious prose- 
monger is Everyman’s Napoleon, the Napoleon who 
stirs the blood in Heine’s ballad and Béranger’s song, who 
moves the queue-tormenting mummer to perform imita- 
tions with a hat, who draws the crowds to the Invalides, 
and who satisfies the human craving for a spectacle. 
What is the use of opposing to this vital fact a protesting 
list of the mistakes he made and the crimes he committed ? 
Such things are useful as foot-notes and commentary ; but 
they are not the fact itself. Everyman’s Napoleon is as 
real as if he had never lived—as real as Hamlet, as real 
as Don Quixote, as real as Micawber. 

Everyman’s Napoleon is the subject of Emil Ludwig’s 
present volume. The book is not a documented history ; 
it is a piece of historical portraiture, with all the light on 
the central figure. Mr. Ludwig has essayed a difficult 
feat, and he has brought it off. The burrowing moles may 
throw up some protesting dust, but it will not spoil the 
picture. Caught vividly in Mr. Ludwig’s pages is the 
glorious youth who made the campaign in Italy an epic 
worthy of the poet it has not yet found, as well as the 
unhappy man to whom Fate denied the crowning glory 
of an heroic end. It was Nelson, type of the element that 
brought Napoleon down, who found the atonement of a 
tragic consummation. In the prisoner of St. Helena we 
remember the man who shot the Duc d’Enghien to startle 
the émigrés ; in the dying victor of Trafalgar we forget the 
man who hanged Caracciolo to please a dirty principality. 

Is it by chance or design that Mr. Ludwig has cast his 
tragedy into the traditional five books or acts? The 
division is well made, and the parts could be named The 
Young Conqueror, The First Consul, The Emperor, The 
Fugitive, and The Prisoner. Specially illuminating is 
the first book, which shows us the young Corsican patriot, 
feeding his burning mind on the classic heroes of 
Plutarch, and thirsting to be the saviour of his own native 
island. The time was to come when he disdained a plot 
so narrow ; but his impiety must have offended the Genius 
of Islands; for the native of one island was overthrown 
by another, caged ineffectually in a third, and buried 
alive in a fourth. 

Mr. Ludwig shows with admirable art the gradual 
change from hero to overlord, from idealist to materialist, 
and in all stages makes us conscious of the moving spirit. 
He neither attacks nor defends; he depicts. It is for us 
to condemn, if we wish, as we may condemn any fallen 
colossus of tragic story. For that is how I see Napoleon. 
I have been reproached with being a Napoleonist, with 
“worshipping at a dirty shrine.” I do not worship, and 
I do not see the shrine more bespattered than most. I 
take Napoleon as I find him in the thirty years of his 
Europe, and I say that if I am asked to choose between 
Napoleon and the political ideals of Lord Liverpool, I 
choose Napoleon; if I am asked to choose between 
Napoleon and Tsardom, I choose Napoleon; if I am 
asked to choose between Napoleon and the Prussianism 
of Frederick William, I choose Napoleon; if I am asked 
to choose between Napoleon and the mercies of Austria, 


I choose Napoleon. ‘‘ Napoleon,’ says Goethe (quoted 
by Mr. Ludwig), “ went forth to seek Virtue, but since she 
was not to be found he got Power.’’ These other kings— 
what went they out for to seek ? Security, replied Pitt ; 
yes, but security for whom ? I should like Waterloo much 
better if its natural sequel had not been Peterloo. 

Everyman is right in seeing Napoleon as Goethe saw 
him—as a creative and not a destroying genius. I am 
with Everyman; and it is Everyman’s Napoleon, let me 
repeat, that Emil Ludwig presents in this volume. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


TURGENEV.* 


Although nearly half a century has elapsed since his 
death, Turgenev is still remembered by the general reader 
as Russia’s first ambassador of letters. For let critics 
dispute his truth and standing as they will, the “‘ Sports- 
man’s Sketches,’ ‘‘ Rudin,’ ‘‘ Smoke,” ‘ Fathers and 
Sons,” ‘‘ Virgin Soil,’’ the prose poems and short stories 
still retain their old charm—veiled in translation as they 
remain for the majority of us. Turgenev’s personality 
moreover, his romance worthy of his own most delicate 
pages, his indirect influence towards the abolition of 
serfdom, his literary exile’s life, his grace of style, sensitive 
feeling and wide humanity all deepen in attractiveness 
the more we learn about him. Edward Garnett, Kropot- 
kin, Maurice Baring, among others, have long since made 
the main facts familiar, but interest is inexhaustible. 
Now comes Mr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky with a stout but 
vivid volume to entertain the general reader and guide 
the specialist alike. 

There are few omissions in this deep and sympathetic 
study. The author has the three happy gifts of patience, 
enthusiasm and kindred nationality to his subject. Besides 
treating the man’s character, life and art with an encyclo- 
pedic thoroughness lightened by humour and candour, 
Mr. Yarmolinsky fulfils the promise of his sub-title. He 
revivifies Turgenev’s times and contemporaries from 
Bakunin, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky to Flaubert, Goncourt and 
Zola; Russian, German and Parisian scenes; English 
visits where Turgenev meets Carlyle and Robert Browning, 
“a vigorous, white-bearded man with a strident voice and 
a handshake like an electric shock.” 

In his preface, Mr. Yarmolinsky claims to have presented 
for the first time much unpublished material. His re- 
searches have led him from New York through the main 
libraries of Europe including Moscow and Leningrad. He 
has consulted many new sources and hundreds of volumes, 
mainly Russian. Throughout the carefully documented 
narrative winds the story of Turgenev’s life-long affection 
for Pauline Viardot. Some forty chapters are divided 
into three sections dealing with Youth, Middle Years and 
Age. 

The narrative is as lively as it is painstaking, very 
quotable, and never tedious. Listen, for example, to 
Turgenev’s views on English poetry in 1871: “‘ The English 
are now admiring the verse of Rossetti, a most insignificant 
person, without any gift to speak of.” Twelve months 
later, he writes: ‘‘ In Swinburne alone are there flashes 
of indubitable talent. He is an imitator of Victor Hugo, 
but he has true passion and fire while in Hugo all this 
is invented.” 

Or read an anecdote of Turgenev’s amiable weakness : 

“He promised Auerbach a foreword to the Russian trans- 
lation of ‘ The Country House on the Rhine,’ and having delayed 
the task from day to day, finally deputed Pietsch to write it 
for him, and put his own signature to the piece. His penalty 
was to read the thing to Auerbach and hear him say, ‘ You 
alone could have penetrated so deeply into my soul!’ ” 

In brief, an indispensable and readable volume. There 
are many illustrations including some hitherto unpublished 
portraits of the Turgenev family and Pauline Viardot. 


DESMOND RYAN. 


* “Turgenev: The Man—His Art—And His Age.” By 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Illustrated. 20s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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New Novels 
HUTCHINSONS 


by Famous Authors 


SELECTED LIST 


WHEN IS ALWAYS? CONCERTO 
am by ELSIE PAIN 2nd and 3rd Editions called for 
by CONINGSBY DAWSON 4 A GIRL IN THE ART 
“ ” “ Gabrial is not only a‘ Great Soul’ but a great 
Setias of * Gk You,” oe. musician, and he lives for the reader right CLASS by JAN GORDON 
Over et Ob ee ont author’s works | through his struggles to his final triumph.”— | “ You can hear all Jan Gordon's characters 


Public Opinion “Whimsical charm.”— | talking.”—The Queen 

Wide popularity is assured for nn new novel, | Evening News. ‘* Novel of unusual merit.”— | ‘* The studio life in Paris is written by one who 
a poignant romance, a human document of | Sheffield Indpnt. “A big th>me tackled with | knows it well and can go below the surface.” — 
youth’s encounter with life. courage." —West. Gazette Daily Express 


1st Edition Exhausted “1st Edition Exhausted 1st Edition Exhausted 
2nd and 3rd Editions called for and and 3rd Editions called for 2nd and 3rd Editions called for 


THE MYSTERY OF THE | THE JURY A MIRROR OF SILVER 


ASHES by EDEN PHILLPOTTS by ROY BRIDGES 
by ANTHONY WYNNE Author of “ A Cornish Droll,” ete Author of “ Rat's Castle,” etc. 

Author of ‘‘ The Double Thirteen Mystery,” | “‘Concerns a murder. Brilliant originality. | “ A grim study of heredity continued through 

“ Very high pitch of excitement . . . thrilling | Absorbing.’"—Star. “‘ Interesting.”"—D. Mail. | successive generations of the Irskine family 

situations.”—D. Mail. “ Sure to be in great | “ Brilliant work by a master hand.”—D., Sketch 

i demand.”—D. Mirror 


. passion and power.”’—Morn. Post. ‘* Tragic 
“Very clever.”—E. Standard. beauty. ”"—-D. Chron. “ Effective.”—Spectator 


MICHAELARLEWN’S | 
newnovel MEM in LOWE! 


Observer :—‘* From beginning to end it is all ; Daily Dispatch ;—‘ The latest volley of 


John London’s Weekly A brilliantly 
very grand . . . he shows us ‘life’. . . Mr. epigrams.” written, outrageous, and cynical novel.” 
Arlen has gifts. He can tell a story.” Sunday Express :—*‘ Cryptic clues to living Truth :—* Strikingly clever.” 
North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle :— | people. Is_ piquantly and provocatively Daily Mail :—* Full of Mr. Arlen’s rather 
“Thousands will clamour for ‘Young Men | cryptic. Original characters. Terrible. meretricious smartness . . . there is an under- 
in Love.’ ” Sensual maze.” lying depth... amusing novel ——— 
mmf Leeds Mercury :—* Full of life.” life. . . he has a real capacity for dramatic : 
pro thd aph : Very distinctive and | pypiic Opinion :—*‘* Best seller’ . . . clever situations . . . a real capacity for creating : 
and brilliant novelist.” an arresting fi t 
Evening Standard :—“ Vastly entertaining.” | Daily Mirror :-—' * Personally I liked it tre- | Daily News :—‘ Clever.” E 
Weekly Dispatch :—‘ As usual with the | mendously, even when it was rather un- Daily Sketch :—* I became increasingly in- f 
author, the salt of the dish i is to be found in | necessarily direct.” terested in the story . - he has always 
the ‘ smart ’ remarks.” Daily Express :—‘ Flashes of wit.” something worth saying . 
1st Edition Exhausted ? 
THE SIRE and and 3rd Editions called for EXILE’S BREAD 
by LUKE ALLAN RUTH AND PETER by BERNARD MacCARTHY 
One of the most remarkable stories Mr. 
Author of “ The Pace.” by ACHMED ABDULLAH MacCarthy has yet written. 
z ; Author of “ Shackled,” etc. “ Arresting work.”—E. Anglian D. Times 
A first-class yarn, brimful with racy humour | « The quest of a girl for a business career as ' “Interesting . . . characterisation good.”— 
and amusing situations. In every way as | well as a husband.”—Eastern D. Press. D.M srvor 
Z “ Possesses a quality seldom displayed.’’-— | A book that inevitably stimulates both interest 
delightful as its predecessor. Daily Herald 


and thought. 


1st Edition Exhausted The SNAKE in the SLEEVE 
2nd and 3rd Editions called for by ELEANOR MADDOCK HIS QUEEN 


D A poignant story of a white girl and her Indian ON 
FEAR SHA OWED Prince. One of the oldest problems of by BERNARD HAMILT 


by MARGARET PETERSON | SUS“: Author of “ The Giant,” ete. 


Author of “‘ Guilty My Lord,” etc. ANNA MARIA “ Another historical romance will be antici- 

y ‘ elas by PEGGY WEBLING | pated by all who read The Giant and marvelled 

Acharming young American girl comes under Author of “ The Amber Merchant.” at its power.”—Public Opinion. ‘‘ Romantic 
the power of a sinister secret society. Clever i 


The life and loves of a London girl. Anevent- | and adventurous.’"—M. Post. ‘‘Grips the 

mystery story.”—D. Mail. “ A cleverly con- | ful novel of psychological interest. Intensely | attention... no doubt of his success.”— 

trived mystery.”—Public Opinion Skilfully told."—E. Angiie® | 
times 
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A NORWEGIAN CRITIC ON SHAW.* 


Hr. L. Aas is plainly well acquainted, not only with the 
works of Bernard Shaw, but also with those of his critics 
in various countries; his book is written rather on the 
lines of a “‘ doktor-disputats,’’ where the candidate has to 
show that he has 
overlooked nothing 
of importance bear- 
ing on his subject. 
This must not by 
any means be taken 
as implying that 
Hr. Aas has all 
his knowledge at 
second hand; on 
the contrary, we 
gather from occa- 
sional references 
that he has visited 
Shaw in London, 
and heard him 

Hr. L. Aas. speak in public, 

besides witnessing 

performances of his plays. He seems to have pursued his 

studies in the British Museum, and is able to throw in an 

excursus on the Fabian Society, and another on the origin 
and development of the Censorship. 

The book opens with an account of Shaw’s childhood 
and youth in Dublin, and proceeds to describe his first 
years in London, and connection with the Fabian Society, 
his socialist agitation and writings. Then come “‘ Dramatic 
Opinions ’’: Shaw and Irving, Shaw and Shakespeare, 


Ibsen, Brieux. The plays are then taken in their order, * 


with a résumé of each and some discussion of the theme. 
Later sections deal with Shaw’s technique and art, import- 
ance and influence, wit and humour, satire and paradox : 
his philosophy, his attitude towards the late war, and 
towards the Irish question; a collection of anecdotes is 
given at the end. 

A book of this sort will be useful, no doubt, to Norwegian 
students, but can hardly be considered of value as a 
contribution to the general literature. It is built up 
almost exclusively of extracts and quotations; we look 
for the author’s views, and find but a recurrence of second- 
hand opinions: ‘‘ As Julius Bab observes,’’ ‘‘ In the words 
of Edward Shanks,” “ to quote William Archer,’’ and the 
like. The sources quoted are numerous and various ; 
we find Georg Brandes, G. K. Chesterton, ‘‘ Holbroock ”’ 
Jackson, Cestre, Burton, Brander Matthews, Hermann 
Bahr, Augustin Filon, etc. etc.; there are works on Shaw 
and works on the theatre generally, as well as on subjects 
more remote, with contributions to French, German and 
United States journals of more or less weight. No biblio- 
graphy is given, but a foot-note draws attention to that 
published in the Bookman’s Journal in 1924. 

Here and there, as in the section on Shaw and Ibsen, we 
find a closer contact; Hr. Aas has made regular inquiry 
among some of the leading English dramatists: Pinero, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Galsworthy, Shaw, as to whether 
Ibsen’s drama had had any effect on their own. Shaw, 
questioned as to whether he had not, at an early stage, 
been infected by Archer’s enthusiasm for Ibsen, ‘‘ denied 
this absolutely, and repeated several times that when he 
began to write ‘ Widowers’ Houses’ . . . he did not even 
know the name of Ibsen. Archer subsequently informed 
me that this must doubtless be forgetfulness on Shaw’s 
part.” 

One of the most interesting items in the book is Nordahl 
Grieg’s comparison—quoted at length—of the three inter- 
pretations of ‘‘ St. Joan’’ as given in London, Berlin and 
Copenhagen respectively. Sybil Thorndike plays as ‘‘ God’s 
Amazon,” with a force and fire that almost lift the audience 
to their feet as the swords fly out: ‘‘ To Orleans!” 
Elizabeth Bergner renders finely the delicate shades of 


* “ Bernard Shaw og hans Verker.”” By L. Aas. (Gyldendal 
Norsk Forlag, Oslo.) 


feeling in the scenes between Joan and Dunois, which 
“* passed altogether unheeded in London, and in Copenhagen 
were partly cut out’’; she is at her best in the Cathedral 
scene after the coronation: ‘‘ deathly alone on earth... 
still smiling . . . but more faintly. .. .” 

The Danish St. Joan ‘“‘ made no attempt to play Shaw, 
but played Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans with success 
of a sort.’’ It is perhaps characteristic of both countries 
that a Norwegian critic—this is Nordahl Grizg, not L. Aas— 
should find in the Danish rendering a sickly, cloistered 
saintliness in place of innocent outdoor health and open-air 
feelings. 

It is admittedly difficult to avoid printer’s errors when 
dealing with foreign names and titles. The present work 
has rather more than its share. One may condole with 
the author on the mutilation of his doubtless correct 
original text in such freaks as ‘‘ Tree Plays for Puritans ”’ 
and “‘ Walt Whiteman.”’ But it should have been possible 
to avoid such enormities as ‘‘ A Metabiogical Pentateuch ”’ 
and “ The Sewing up of Blance Posnet.”’ 

W. WorSTER. 


RESPECTABILITY AND LOVE.* 


Only the babies born after about 1900, whose early 
education was steeped in the European war time, are 
unable to turn back with a homely feeling to the best 
elements of Victorianism, particularly of Victorian novels. 
In some of the best modern work the old feeling for 
permanent standards of conduct and the placing of family 
politics at the sentimental centre of the universe may be 
seen as a survival or revival of Victorianism. It may be 
seen in the work of writers so diverse as Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. de la Mare, Henry James, G. B. Stern, Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell and Mr. Bohun Lynch. No longer afraid of the old 
oppressions, such writers are able to turn back and discover 
neglected treasures in the recently abandoned past. 

Nobody this century has better succeeded than Mr. 
Bohun Lynch. He writes in “ Respectability ’’ of nothing 
that he does not know in the deepest sense. One feels 
that he has made this fine and impressive novel grow 
organically out of himself. There are no fireworks in it ; 
the manner seems so casual and at the start the progress 
is so crossed by explanatory remarks (just as a person 
might relate an old family history to a fireside circle of 
friends), that the reader may not realise for the first ten 
of the twenty-seven chapters what wisdom and deep 
feeling there is in this story. Mr. Lynch’s novel is alive 
from beginning to end. It is neither Victorian nor modern 
in a narrow sense; it is one of the most promising signs 
of vitality in post-war fiction that has been given to us. 
The main movement of the novel springs from the story 
of two Esthers, one a daughter of an intensely respectable 
family with many intensely respectable connections in the 
1880’s. She is married to a drunkard unfit to be the 
husband of an intelligent and sensitive woman, and 
eventually she runs away with Dick Orgrave, brother of 
Lord Orgrave. Lord Orgrave is a censorious and fanatical 
puritan, who bribes the husband not to divorce Esther. 
This marks the start of a drama including the reflection 
of social standards from mid-Victorian times up to to-day. 
Dick and Esther have a daughter, who is illegitimate. 
The pathetic death of Esther is followed by the adoption 
of her child by her married sister Millicent, one of Mr. 
Lynch’s triumphs of satirical character-drawing. Millicent 
is terrible in her respectability, efficiency and stupidity. 
If anything could have destroyed little Esther’s soul, her 
adopted mother’s “ kindness’’ could have done it. The 
author proceeds, with a wealth of material which cannot 
be indicated here, to show us Esther’s gradual emancipa- 
tion, introducing several interesting men characters, and 
among other things some fascinating passages about the 

* “ Respectability.”’ By Bohun Lynch. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ Blue Tiger Yard.” By Charles Landstone. 7s. 6d. 


(Faber & Gwyer.)—‘ Firecrackers.’’ By Carl von Vechten. 
7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 
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old furniture business in which she became almost expert. 
But whether it is old furniture, or the efforts of Lord 
Orgrave to get the police to suppress a book of essays by a 
relative of his whom the young Esther loves, this author 
is able to maintain the dramatic interest of his theme, and 
one absorbs as much material of life as would suffice many 
well-known novelists for three books, without losing the 
main interest of the theme. I have read very little of 
Mr. Lynch’s work; I hope I shall not miss another novel 
from his pen. 

There is something solid about Mr. Landstone’s story of 
families of East End Jews who migrate to Highbury and 
Hampstead, and some sympathetic and _ illuminating 
description of manners and standards. The central 
character, Rube Lakarin, is the leader of his family, and we 
see him trying to break from the strong family code as he 
comes into contact with more cultured but less strongly 
charactered Anglo-Jews who try to forget their race. He 
is not always a convincing character, but the woman he 
finds at last he can love, an Anglo-Jewess named Esther 
Maranno, and whom he is unable to win because of his 
family traditions, is a fine and vivid character. 

If Mr. Landstone’s danger (at one point in his well 
told story) is pedestrianism of manner and narrative, Mr. 
Carl van Vechten’s is an excess of effervescence. 
“ Firecrackers’’ is unsatisfactory as a _ story, and 
also as an inconsequent entertainment. It is one or 
the other by turns. When he is farcical or satirical 
Mr. van Vechten is amusing, but unfortunately the central 
idea of his new book is serious, and his seriousness fails. 
His central character, Gunnar, a magical personality who 
produces extraordinary psychical repercussions in those 
whose orbit he crosses, needed a more consistent narrative 
style and a steadier background than the author has 
afforded him. The two chief feminine characters in the 
book, however, are treated in so skilful a manner that they 
keep one reading, and it is not until one nearly reaches the 
end that one feels disappointed in Mr. van Vechten. 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN.* 


These are two contributions to the ‘‘ Great English 
Churchmen ”’ series, which is being edited by Mr. Sidney 
Dark. 

Canon Deane has the more difficult task. Wesley’s 
policy, no doubt, creates difficulties for any biographer who 
belongs to the Church from which Wesley withdrew, but 
these difficulties are minor, compared to those raised by 
Cranmer’s record. Canon Deane starts by promising to 
write ‘‘ without political or ecclesiastical bias.’’ When one 
remembers how Cranmer has suffered on that score, from 
Macaulay down to modern Anglo-Catholic ecclesiastics, 
this sounds a grateful relief, and Canon Deane has kept his 
promise. The lights and shadows of Cranmer are faith- 
fully preserved. There is sympathy as well as historical 
fairness in this brief study of the great Archbishop’s career. 
For Cranmer may be styled “ great,’’ in spite of his weak- 
nesses, “‘ great ’’ even although he was, as his biographer 
admits, ‘‘a very fallible and ill-starred man,” ‘“ great ”’ 
even although he was weak as an administrator. The more 

-his period is studied, the worse Queen Mary and Cardinal 
Pole come out of the scrutiny. Canon Deane is justified in 
speaking of the Cardinal’s ‘‘ simpering affectations ’’ which 
‘* failed to conceal his malicious cruelty,’’ and the ingenious 
whitewashing of Queen Mary, which has been recently 
attempted in some quarters, is rudely dealt with. ‘“ All 
that can be said in her defence is that her mind was un- 
hinged. Deserted by her husband and disappointed of a 
child, physiological and mental derangement made her 
attribute all her woes to divine wrath, and divine wrath 
was only to be appeased by holocausts of heretics.’’ Cran- 
mer was one of these victims. He was not a Samson, but 

* “The Life of Thomas Cranmer.’”’ By A. C. Deane, M.A., 


F.R.S.L.(Lond.). 6s. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ John Wesley.’’ By 
W. H. Hutton, D.D. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


CASSELL BOOKS 
FRANCE for the MOTORIST 


by CHARLES L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. 


“‘Valuable work on the roads of France. An absolutely essen- 
tial possession to those who are considering touring on the 
Continent.’’—Daily Sketch. 16 half-tone plates, printed map end- 
papers, 16-page atlas, and 8 sectional key maps. Cloth. 7/6 net 


THE LONDON SPY 


by NED WARD. Edited by Artrnur L. Haywarp 


Ned Ward, the witty tavern-keeper who wrote ‘“‘ The London 
Spy,” describes with pungent wit and satire London in the 


reign of Queen Anne. ‘“‘ Vivid and entertaining . . . a rich 
picture of a bygone age.’’"—Irish Times. ‘‘ Is immensely divert- 
ing.’’—Dundee Courier 8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


EXCURSIONS IN COLOUR 


by DONALD MAXWELL 
With his well known skill both as artist and writer, the author 
presents in this beautiful volume a series of contrasting vignettes 
of scenery in various parts of the world. 18/— net 


NEW _7/6 NOVELS 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE WOMAN WHO STOLE EVERYTHING & Other Stories 


A book of short stories with scenes laid in Venice, on the Con- 
tinent, at sea, and in the theatre ; contains excellent examples 
of this well-known author’s wonderful descriptive powers. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
MORRIS IN THE DANCE 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
GOBLIN MARKET 


ETHEL M. DELL 
THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS and Other Stories 


OLIVE WADSLEY 


FAIR GAME 


A powerful story of a modern marriage between a man whose 
outlook is moulded by pre-war standards, and a girl to whom 
present day conditions are the breath of life. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND GATES OF BRASS 


The novel of the serial 3/6 net 


WARWICK DEEPING DOOMSDAY 


90,000 copies already sold 


ROSINA FILIPPI NORTHWARD BOUND 
ARTHUR O. FRIEL RENEGADE 


MAXIM GORKI 


DECADENCE 


Translated by VERONICA Scott-Gatty. ‘Interspersed with 
profound and bitter truth.’"—Daily Express. ‘‘ Enwraps you 
to the last moment of the drama.’’—Western Mail 


JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
THE CRIMSON CLOWN 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
THE GOLD CHASE 3/6 net 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 
THE GILDED SIGN 


RADCLYFFE HALL ADAM’S BREED 


Recently awarded the Femina Prize. 3/6 net 
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his martyrdom pulled down the pillars of the Roman temple 
in England. All that Mary’s policy ensured, as Canon 
Deane remarks, “‘ was that a creed in the name of which 
three hundred persons were burnt within four years would 
not be the religion of the English people.” 

Episcopi Anglicani semper pavidi. Dr. Hutton quotes 
that more than once in his sketch of John Wesley. Cran- 
mer might be called pavidus, but the English bishops who 
had to deal with Wesley and his movement showed what 
Dr. Hutton calls “a jealous and timid conservatism.” 
What they were afraid of was vitality, vitality in a dis- 
turbing and novel form. It is the problem of Wesley’s life 
to allow for the respective influences of this and of his own 
autocratic impetuosity upon the situation. The present 
sketch may be said to be fair. It is easy to write an eulogy 
of Wesley, but almost impossible to write a dull book upon 
him. Dr. Hutton judges him to have been “‘ the greatest 
English evangelist of the eighteenth century,” and also 
shows how “he was almost a typical Oxford man—a 
student of the classics, and of the literature of his day, a 
very neat, well-dressed person, a highly emotional person, 
a very determined and obstinate person, keen and heart-set 
upon the practical issues of life.” How these two judg- 
ments are possible, is the interest of Wesley’s career. An 
evangelist, and—so much else. Dr. Hutton has not failed 
to bring out the human side of the man, and his study is 


excellently vivacious. James MorFratt 


“0. B”™ 


This book is as voluble as its subject was in life; and 
in its style, its frequent insistence on the obvious or the 
not worth saying, it has repeatedly recalled to me that 
classic of biography, the ‘‘ Memoir of Onoocool Chunder 
Mookerjee.”” At times I suspected Mr. Wortham of 
writing with his tongue in his cheek. But the suspicion 
must be dismissed, for he calls irony ‘‘ that detestable 
literary artifice”; and his humour, though often 
delightful, is also often unhumorously heavy : 


“As he sped through his happy eighties on the wings of 
Christian Science and Universal History, with an income 
sufficient for himself and his Italian servant’s family, and amidst 
the best society that Rome could afford, it seemed that at last 
he had tasted a degree of felicity beyond the ordinary hopes 
ofman. The ambitions of his youth for fame had been satisfied, 
if not quite in the manner he had wished.” 

“His twin brother was still-born, and Oscar owed his life 
only to the rough-and-ready methods of the midwife, who, 
when the doctor thought}the childjwas dead, gave him a vigorous 
slap—prototype of the many he was to receive in the course 
of his career—which caused him to make his first noise in the 
world. The puling and incredibly tiny infant passed pre- 
cariously to a childhood of constant debility. Yet even as 
a baby he managed tofobtain some glimpses of the great world.” 


But I must be fair to Mr. Wortham. His book proves 
that he wrote out of love for a friend, and yet that his 
love by no means made him blind to that friend’s many- 
sided foolishness—childishness is a kinder and probably 
exacter word—any more than to his better qualities. But 
a full-dress biography was to be written of a man who 
was in no way of such importance as to justify more than 
a short memoir. Therefore circumlocution served a 
double purpose, of hiding the triviality of Oscar Browning 
and his world and of diffusing a mist over a record that, 
stated nakedly, would appear a censure. If Mr. Wortham 
had written down his meaning simply, it would often 
sound unkind, and his book would have seemed disrespectful 
in its brevity. 

Of the book’s 321 pages 116 are given up to Browning’s 
fifteen years as an Eton master. ‘Those fifteen years were 
years of enormous vigour on his part, which exasperated 
Hornby the head master and many of his colleagues. 
Hornby sacked him in the end. The story is told in all its 
fullness of detail—detail at this distance of time unim- 
portant to all but that small public which every great 
school possesses, of sons to whom their old school matters 


* “Oscar Browning.” By H. E. Wortham. 16s. 
(Constable.) 


more than all the world besides. Both parties seem to 
have been thoroughly in the wrong and in the right. 
Hornby was priggish, narrow-minded, unjust, weak, as 
well as bad-tempered; Browning was tactless, always 
turning up and butting in, quite “‘ impossible.” 

Browning’s income dropped from over £3,000 to £300 
on his retirement. He was now thirty-eight. He spent 
thirty-four years as a don at King’s College, Cambridge, 
retiring in 1909 and going to live at Rome, where he died 
in 1923. He became the best known don of his day, 
perhaps the most widely liked. He was laughed at 
for his appearance, his incessant talking, his alleged 
cult of distinguished people, especially those of rank. He 
was known not to be an exact scholar, but he could arouse 
interest by his enthusiasm for history. After retiring, he 
seriously attempted authorship at last, and wrote two 
million words (history and autobiography) in twelve years. 
Then he got writer’s cramp, which he interpreted as the 
voice of God saying, ‘‘ You must give up writing and only 
read and think.” 

But the impression left, after reading this biography, 
is that there were things more genuine in Browning than 
the vanity and egoism and fussiness for which he was 
notorious. He was full of generous enthusiasms, he was 
original and apart from his class in many of his opinions. 
In short, though his life was a failure, he was a better man 
than the men who laughed at him and were—and (some 
of them) still are—successful in the places where he failed. 
Some of the men who beat him would be intolerable as 
neighbours even in Heaven; Browning even in Hell would 
at times be one of the place’s few amenities. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 


FIREWORKS—AND STARS.* 


There is a charming hint of modesty in the title Mr. 
Hughes has chosen for his collected poems. They are 
remarkably efficient ; they are so sure of themselves that 
they never blush and falter and stammer; they say what 
they have to say with amazing dexterity ; and they have 
an uncanny command over the English vocabulary. In- 
deed, if the definition of poetry as the best words in the 
best order were anything like final, Mr. Hughes’s poetry 
would rank amongst the best of our time. Such a defini- 
tion however only covers half the matter—and the least 
important half at that. When all is said, poetry must 
be judged first by its content ; and no matter how capable 
the poet may be in getting that content across to us, if 
it does not contribute vitally to the enrichment of our 
experience, it is of little moment. 

In considering his poetry, therefore, Mr. Hughes’s title 
is important. It suggests that he is well aware of his 
lack. It suggests (we will be impertinent enough to hope) 
that he is aware how often the assertiveness of youth is 
no more than a healthy necessity to convince itself that 
what it says is most certainly true : 

‘*T will believe while I am young, 

For once grown old there’s no believing then.” 
Therefore is it that youth, hearing all the world protest 
that it is not so, protests with a shout that it most assuredly 
is so: and so for him, until experience drives him to a 
compromise and mellows his perspective, it is . . . There 
have been young men of course whose triumphant asser- 
tiveness was justified ; but they were men who, from the 
very beginning, had a swift intuitive grasp, men in whom 
heart and mind were already at harmony. Such men 
were Keats and Mozart. In Mr. Hughes it is the mind 
that is idolatrously triumphant: he does not seem able 
to trust his heart. The result is a pyrotechnic display 
of efficiency that almost takes our breath away; but 
when it is all over, we are rather inclined to ask what it 
was all about ? 

Too often, as we read the brilliant poems of the modern 
intellectual school, we are like those who watch fireworks 


* “ Confessio Juvenis.”” Collected Poems by Richard Hughes. 
6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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in the sky : we smack our thighs in approval, ‘‘ Jove, and 
that’s a good one!’’: but in the stillness after, when 
the crowd has gone away, we watch the kindly stars come 
out again in the sky where they were usurped, and we 
are awed in another way. 

All of which is not to suggest that we fear Mr. Hughes 
will always be content with pyrotechnic displays. We 
hope he will not. For he has a quite extraordinary talent. 
There are poems here that could not have been better 
sung. And if we like best his slighter poems, that is 
because the content is so simple we could not possibly 
have any quarrel with it. Such poems are “‘ The Singing 
Furies,’”’ ‘‘ Moonstruck,”” and the now well-known early 
thyme “ Poets, Painters, Puddings.”’ 

In these poems, and one or two others, the words are 
like wrought steel hammered into some beautiful shape 
by a craftsman too deft to belong to our slip-shod age. 

The longer poems at the end of the book seem to us 
frankly experimental. There seems some danger here 
that the poet may stumble over his own cleverness, 
unless he learn the value of simplification. Then, too, 
in his obvious determination not to be sentimental, isn’t 
Mr. Hughes allowing a confusion? In banishing senti- 
mentality he also banishes pure sentiment. So anxious is 
he not to lapse in this direction that, in some lines on a 
Ruin, he writes : 

“No; for the dead and senseless walls have long forgotten 

What passionate hearts beneath the grass lie rotten.”’ 

It reads rather like a downright refutation of the modern 
sentimentalisation over the “‘ atmosphere ’”’ of crumbling 
ruins; anyway, it is an obvious over-statement. No one 
would laud the sentimentalist ; but a little more sentiment 
would work wonders with Mr. Hughes’s poetry. Then, 
instead of being certainly one of the most interesting of 
all the moderns, he might well become one of the most 
delightful and enduring of them all. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


THRILLS.* 


What do we ask of detective fiction ? Not that it should 
necessarily be strong in characterisation, convincing in 
argument (for the matter of that considerable licence is 
often taken, probability is often sacrificed on the altar of 
delectation) or even too exacting in detail. The reader 
turns to this particular kind of book for entertainment. 
He asks to be plunged (for the time at his disposal) into all 
manner of stirring adventures; the tighter the corners, 
and the more of them he can follow his hero and heroine 
into, the better he is pleased, provided they are always 
brought out of them again. Eventual success is of course 
the great essential. There are numerous ingenious situa- 
tions in the four books under review, all presented 
with an interesting diversity of treatment, according to 
the style of the several writers. Perhaps the most horrify- 
ing predicament was that experienced by Sir John Perrin 
n ‘‘ The Death Gong.’’ Sir John, a man of quiet tastes 
himself, was drawn into thrilling adventures on behalf of 
his friend Northcote, an enthusiastic collector of antiques. 
His interest too was quickened by the distress of the wife 
of the man against whom Northcote was pitting his wits 
and strength for the possession of the famous gong, which 
had the power of causing death under certain conditions. 
The scene hovers between Allazio, where the men are 
neighbours, and Tunis, where inconceivable horrors are 
perpetrated in underground warrens. It is in the latter 
that Manderson (the brutal husband) has the upper hand, 
dealing hatred, cruelty and deceit on all around him, and 
on Sir John in particular, but the reader has the pleasure 
of seeing him suitably dealt with before the end. The 
crucial scene where Sir John is exposed to the gong’s terrible 
power is a piece of remarkably vivid writing, and the balance 

o“ The Death Gong.”’ By Selwyn Jepson. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
—‘ Tenacity.” By Guy Cottar. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.)—‘‘ The 
Paper Chase.” By Hearnden Balfour. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.)—*‘ Colonel Gore’s Third Case: The Kink.” By 
Lynn Brock. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
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bi 
between danger, humour and romance 
is excellently sustained throughout the 
book. 

In ‘‘ Tenacity ’’ the reader is in- 
volved in political intrigues in the 
Balkan States (with which the author 
seems well acquainted). Major Yorke 
is shadowed from the moment he leaves 
the office in London, where he has been 
entrusted with the dangerous mission 
of envoy, to put through a deal and at 
the same time help to avoid a revolu- 
tion. During the journey an attempt 
is made on his life, and luckily for 
him, through the luggage being wrongly 
sorted, his fellow traveller pays the 
supreme penalty. Such a stroke of 
luck he promptly turns to account by 
taking over the man’s identity and leav- 
ing ‘‘ Major Yorke’’ as dead. This 
naturally leads to complications, by 
means of which the romantic element 
is introduced. An excellently con- 
trived story, it has a welcome freshness about one 
or two of the situations, which are well handled, the 
title being justified by Yorke’s dogged determination in 
face of tremendous odds. Wounded and exhausted time 
after time, by sheer tenacity he struggled through until he 
came out victorious. Delectation has not been a suitable 
word so far, for the grim adventures encountered, but it 
undoubtedly is the right word for ‘‘ The Paper Chase,” 
which has come into being under rather unusual conditions, 
Miss Balfour having sent the plot, chapter by chapter, to 
her friend Miss Hearnden, the latter writing the story 
without knowing how it was going to work out. This gives 
an added interest to a book that is brimming with excite- 
ment, thrill, romance and a generous supply of humour. 
Bill Boyd, a wealthy ranch-owner from Texas, is over in 
this country for the purpose of avenging some cruelty 
dealt to his mother when he was quite a lad. He ‘‘ acquires’”’ 
a secretary, Jim Crawley, at an inviting salary, and, 
together with Jonah, a negro servant, they set about 
making the acquaintance of the culprit (Jim being at the 
time unaware of the main issue). They find Lord Fairleigh 
a pretty tough problem, and one can imagine Miss Hearnden 


> 


‘Mr Selwyn Jepson. 


Misses Eve Balfour and Beryl Hearnden, 


Authors of “ The Paper Chase ” (Hodder & Stoughton). 


plunging Bill into that underground cave, in the old castle, 
on Lord Fairleigh’s estate, with some misgiving, not knowing 
in the least how he was going to get out again. But there 
need be no misgiving, the plot is excellently planned and 
the rescue is carried out by the delightful band of friends 
that Bill has managed to attach to himself. This is an 
excellent example of collaboration, the breezy writing being 


. so admirably suited to the characters and plot. 


The uppermost feeling, while reading ‘‘ Colonel 
Gore’s Third Case, the Kink,” is frankly that of con- 
fusion. Colonel Gore seems to be acting for so many people, 
seeking so many missing husbands, as well as attempting 
to trace some documents and rolls of film from Lord Havi- 
land’s study, and later Lord Haviland’s murderer, that one 
wonders if even he can remember all he is after. The 
Kink, that part of the mentality shared pretty evenly 
by each member of Lord Haviland’s family, was something 
for which eccentricity would have been a mild name. It 
was responsible for Lady Gould’s (the elder daughter’s) 
method of diversion, in which she squandered her millions 
in notorious orgies that took place in the inner seclusion 
of her Italian gardens. These orgies are described and do 
not make very edifying reading. Mystery after mystery, 
suggestion after suggestion, follow each other in rapid 
succession. Meanwhile Colonel Gore stays on, blandly 
serene, until the end, when there is a great gathering 
together of the loose ends, and fitting into place of most of 
the missing pieces. 


THE VICTORIAN COURT.* 


The first half of this book is disappointing. Lady 
Augusta Bruce (who married Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, in 1863), as Lady-in-Waiting to the Duchess of 
Kent and Woman of the Bedchamber to Queen Victoria, 
and the valued friend of both mother and daughter, might 
be expected from her intimate association with the Court 
to give a vivid account of life there during the second and 
third decades of the Victorian era. But the extracts 
from her letters now published are at first so episodial 
and disconnected, so curtailed and lacking in explanatory 
notes, that it is often difficult to follow the meaning and 
allusions. The many interpellations in square brackets t¢ 
give an ugly appearance to the printed page. However 

* “Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley, A Young Lady at 


Court, 1849-1863.”” Edited by the Dean of Windsor and 
Hector Bolitho. 18s. (Gerald Howe.) 


t+ Sometimes these additions are not of service. Thus on 
page 183, where Lady Gainsborough and her daughter and son 
are mentioned, before the name ‘‘ Roden”’ the editors have 
inserted [Lord], which is wrong, for the allusion is to Roden 
Noel, the poet, as the context proves. Roden Noel married 
Alice de Broé, daughter of the Swiss manager of the Ottoman 
Bank at Beyrout, in 1863. 
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one must not be hypercritical, for Lady Augusta as a rule 
obviously wrote in haste, with no thought of eventual 
publication. These are family letters, a record of her 
doings and impressions carelessly jotted down for the 
amusement of her sister, Lady Frances Baillie. 

But when Lady Augusta took pains and wrote a long 
and careful account of some important event, her im- 
pressions are of value. It thus comes about that, despite 
her sense of humour and usual sprightly style, her best 
effects are achieved in describing two very melancholy 
scenes—the deaths of the Duchess of Kent and the Prince 
Consort. When picturing these sad dramas Lady 
Augusta’s simple, poignant words are so startlingly vivid 
that her record suddenly rises to the heights of historical 
importance. It is well known how bitter was the Queen’s 
grief at the passing of her adored husband, but I think 
this is the first time an actual spectator’s account of the 
tragedy has been published : 

“‘The lamp was sinking. . . . Then in the darkened room 
they knelt: the Queen and her elder children, the Leiningens, 
Phipps, Grey, Biddulph, Robert, the Dean, the Duchess, Miss 
Hildyard, and I; watching in agonised silence the passing 
of that lofty and noble soul. Gentler than an infant slumber 
it was at last. . . . The Queen fell upon him, called him by 
every endearing name; then sank into our arms, and let us 


lead or carry her away to the adjoining room, when she lay 
on the sofa... .” 


Very welcome are Lady Augusta’s charming tributes to 
her affectionate mistress and friend, the Duchess of Kent— 
that simple, kindly German woman, who is apparently 
only remembered by historians as having fulfilled the 
necessary office of a mother for Queen Victoria. Nothing 
is ever said of the sorrows and frustrated ambitions of her 
own life—how the untimely death of her husband robbed 
her of the great position of Queen Consort of England, 
and exposed her to the humiliations and insults of that 
husband’s brother, King William the Fourth, and to the 
often inconsiderate and arrogant behaviour of her own 
daughter, too early raised to supreme power. 

Lady Augusta’s nephew, the Dean of Windsor, who 
furnishes an introduction to this volume, frankly admits 
that he has eliminated all matter from the letters which 
might ‘“‘ provide food for the gossiping discussion” of 
Queen Victoria’s faults and virtues. Such an attitude 
will cause the cynical disciples of Mr. Lytton Strachey to 
smile. Nevertheless the Dean’s devotion to the memory 
of the Queen comes as a refreshing oasis in these democratic 
days. 

S. M. ELLIs. 


OLD PASTURES.* 


“Whatever special novelty my book might have 
possessed forty years ago it has lost,’’ says Lord Ernle, in 
a rather wistful preface to a work of such distinction as to 
be quite independent of novelty. The author browses of 
necessity on old pastures; but new blades pierce ancient 
fields of thought, and, to this unexhausted herbage, the 
reader may follow his tutelary swain, safe alike from 
pedagogue, pedant or prude. 

The title of the book hardly covers its scope; for, from 
the outset, the taste of our ancestors is subordinated to a 
purposeful survey of the gradual transition of the novel 
from romance to stories of a human struggle, of “ real 
life.’’ Real life is however a phrase that in itself bares an 
illimitable field for discussion. What is life? Is not 
every idea, every conception, mental or physical, a part 
of life? Who then shall say that romance, mythology, 
the fabled dragon or the little tapping ghost in ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ are less true to life, as it emanates from the 
minds of men, than such “ mediate and intelligible ’’ gods 
as Bradshaw or Babbitt ? 

Christianity admits the ghost; but, metaphysics aside, 
life as presented by the average modern novelist is merely 
an attempt to exhibit probabilities—transferred, as Lord 
Ernle trulystates, from without to within—but probabilities, 


* “ The Light Reading of Our Ancestors.’’ By Lord Ernle. 
15s. (Hutchinson.) 
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nevertheless, acceptable to our common modes of 
thought and limited vision. Few writers of to-day dare 
try to produce fiction that is stranger than fact, or even 
to transcribe those actual happenings which might be 
dismissed as far-fetched. Real life turns to every mind a 
different facet and the effort to create an appeal to the 
unexploring may well end in narrowing both vision and 
research. Delicate observation of the commonplace, 
photographic elaborations of detail, may too often ‘‘ Win 
us with honest trifles, to betray us in deepest consequence.”’ 

Lord Ernle goes back to the Satyricon for his first 
““modern novel’’; and Petronius certainly gives many 
aspects of human nature that are recognisable in the life 
and fiction of to-day. Trimalchio at table, for instance, 
“strikes out an epigram and enters it on his notebook 
as an impromptu’’: an endearing link between authors 
throughout the ages. Steadily sounding the same note, 
until ‘‘ real life ’’ almost resolves itself into a record of 
fact, monotonous as a pianola, Lord Ernle traces the 
evolution of the novel; then, in a chapter more than 
half-way through his book, comes out with a definition 
that will reconcile his most contentious readers : 


‘““A demand had been created for a representation of life 
which was true, not only to its external features, but to the 
mental and moral phenomena of the human heart and brain. 
If the novel could meet this need— if, that is, it could treat life 
subjectively as well as objectively—its welcome and its position 
in literature were assured.”’ 


He goes on to show how Richardson and Fielding com- 
pleted the picture of ‘‘ real life’’ that Defoe had left 
unfinished. ‘‘ To the faithful presentation of external 
facts, they added the revelation of the inner workings of 
mind and character, which interpret action and intensify 
the interest of incident. ...’’ (This is perhaps a good 
opportunity to comment on the author’s lavish use of the 
word “in,’’ and words beginning with “‘in.’”’ A typical 
example occurs later: ‘‘ But in insight imto character and 
in their artistic grouping he is ivferior. He is also inferior 
in the construction of a plot.’’) 

But let us return to more important matters. Richardson 
and Fielding are shown as psychologists; and it is the 
object of the psychological novelist to reveal, with the 
scalpel if need be, the processes of his creations ; romance 
belongs to another category ; there, mystery is legitimate, 
plot imperative. Lord Ernle tells how, even in early days, 
romance gradually yielded to fact, fact, albeit reluctantly, 
to the boundless horizon of imaginative truth. 

Accepting the inner workings of mind and character as 
a part of real life, we must also accept romance and even 
fact ; that is, the limited portrayal of human beings which 
can be painted from external knowledge of their histories. 
But genuine creation comes from within. Your Heathcliff 
was not begotten of any human model. As James Thomson 
has it: 

“‘ And yet a man who raves, however mad, 
Who bares his heart and tells of his own fall, 


Reserves some inmost secret good or bad : 
The phantoms have no reticence at all.”’ 


An author who creates may easily draw from the phantom 
of his imagination a human being far more credible than 
the actual figures of history, which is, perhaps, what Lord 
Ernle means by saying that in modern novels the sphere 
is partly transferred from without to within. The whole 
trend of his book is to raise the status of the novel; to 
define it as literature, in the most worthy sense of the 
word. And it is surely time that the novel should be 
regarded as a stimulus to thought rather than as an anodyne, 
the beguilement of a weary hour. 

Speaking of the mid-Victorian sentimentalist, the author 
says: ‘‘ Thus a literature which, for its glorious gift of 
creation, should have been an everlasting possession 
already shows symptoms of decay, because it is preserved 
neither by the imperishable touch of art, nor by the salt of 
sincerity to life.’’ 

Yet thought, even sentimental thought, unwritten or 
unspoken, will persist, indestructible as matter: What 
has been is now and ever shall be. The most trivial 


reflection, once made, is made for eternity, therefore the 
least of the novelists can claim immortality, though it be 
no more significant than that of a transmuted fly. But 
Lord Ernle’s achievement should survive as a whole. 
Lovers of the art of writing will treasure a work that, 
apart from the scholarly content, is remarkable for its 
pithy and lucid summaries, its ordered harmonies of 
thought and language. 
C. A. NICHOLSON. 


O RARE BEN FRANKLIN!* 


The wrapper of Mr. Russell’s biography of Franklin 
announces ominously that this is to be “‘ a study in the light 
of the new Psychology.’’ One ceases at once to expect a 
biography of Benjamin Franklin at all; one prepares 
grimly for a farrago of Freud. But this is todo Mr. Russell 
(who probably cannot be blamed for the sins of his wrapper) 
a grave injustice: for he has written an interesting life of a 
particularly interesting character. There are indeed few 
signs of this new psychology, unless a few references to 
Franklin’s occasional Rabelaisianism, or to the fact that he 
was sometimes a father without the formalities of wedlock, 
are to be considered either new or psychological. 

But setting this aside, we are left with an admirable 
study, freshly and often racily written. The final impres- 
sion of Franklin is one of irrepressible vitality. From the 
day on which he makes a ‘“‘ wharff’’ of stones in the mill-pond 
so that he may fish for minnows with dry feet to that last 
voyage home when he sits in his cabin writing a pamphlet 
on ‘‘ The Cause and Cure of Smoky Chimneys,”’ he is always 
busy at something. Now he is organising an amateur 
fire-brigade equipped with leather buckets; now he is 
negotiating for the new-born Republic. At the age of 
eighty-four the fire is not cold: he invents a new washing 
mangle. Mr. Russell’s account of those later years, where 
the ‘‘ Autobiography ’”’ fails him, is a little perfunctory ; 
but he has given us an admirable picture of this astonish- 
ingly practical, humorous, broad-minded man of the world, 
who knew his faults—had even catalogued them—but 
could yet reflect sensibly that ‘‘ a benevolent man should 
allow a few faults in himself, to keep his friends in counten- 
ance.” 

J. R. SUTHERLAND. 


RUSSIAN STORIES. 


We have here the only full-length novel that Chekhov 
wrote ; and even as many of the lovers of Maupassant are 
not very much in love with ‘‘ Bel Ami,’’ so will there be 
large numbers of devout Chekhovians who will feel that 
their idol is not at his best in what is not a short story. 
Yet in ‘‘ The Shooting Party ’”’ there is no flagging of the 
interest and there is certainly no padding, while the archi- 
tecture of the tale is admirable. It is rather complicated, 
in fact, and the surprise in the postscript is very well 
presented. The characters are for the most part dis- 
pleasing, if they be judged by conventional moral standards. 
There are only two with whom the reader is really in 
sympathy, and these two have their evident weaknesses. 
Needless to say that the personages are extremely alive, 
and the question as to whether they ought to be alive 
sinks into the background. But one cannot but be re- 
pelled by the Count, a self-indulging, futile man, with 
scarcely a redeeming feature. The inmates of his re- 
markable household are on a par with him. There appears 
on the lurid scene a beautiful girl, daughter of the Count’s 
mad forester ; she marries the elderly bailiff—there being 
no question of love—and after a brief amorous passage 
between her and the narrator of the story (who is the 

* “ Benjamin Franklin.’ By Phillips Russell. 25s. (Ernest 
Benn.) 


+ ‘‘The Shooting Party.’ By Anton Chekhov. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ The Story of a Novel, and Other Stories.’ 
By Maxim Gorky. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.)—‘ Decadence.” By 
Maxim Gorky. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 
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local magistrate) she gives herself to the despicable Count. 
Another and very attractive girl, unable to marry the 
magistrate, is prepared to become the Count’s wife, but 
at this moment his legal wife, whom he has married in 
Petersburg while in a drunken state, appears at the country 
house where the action of the whole novel takes place. 
Suddenly the first girl is found in the forest murdered ; 
and the unravelling of this mystery occupies the remainder 
of the book. It is all extremely ingenious and there is 
no reason why this novel should not be adapted for the 
stage. The translator, A. E. Chamot, has written an 
interesting introduction wherein we learn or are reminded 
of a good deal of Chekhov’s unrestful life. He points out 
that in ‘‘ The Shooting Party ’’ we see a development of 
Chekhov's art, and his impressionistic style. The transla- 
tion on the whole is very competent, for we never feel 
that we are reading an English novel, and yet the sentences 
are scarcely ever dreary. Now and then we look askance 
at the translation. For example, on page 99, in describing 
a lunch and without telling us what he and the Count 
were eating, our magistrate-narrator is made to say : ‘‘ The 
whole time we drank and ate small pieces.’’ But the lapses 
are few, and Mr. Chamot has deserved well in putting this 
novel before us. It is a most absorbing book. 

We were told a short time ago that the Russian Govern- 
ment had officially invited Maxim Gorky to return from 
Italy to his native land, where it would seem that the 
arts, anyhow those of literature and drama, are being 
fostered by the authorities. They apparently feel that 
the presence of world-famous men redounds to the credit 
of the State ; and it is interesting to observe Maxim Gorky’s 
attitude towards the present régime in Russia. One of 
the stories in this book we have before us is clearly written 
with the idealist as hero, and it would be possible for the 
Soviet bigwigs to assert that Gorky is on their side. Any- 
how, the idealist’s ailing, elderly relative, Bikoff, is in- 
tended to depict the old régime. The story is shot through 
with an agreeable irony and the culminating scene is like 
a series of lightning flashes. The first tale in the book, 
‘“ The Story of a Novel,’”’ seems to be conceived under the 
influence of Pirandello. It is diabolically clever. ‘‘ This 
story,”’ says Gorky, “‘ ought to end with a lyrical description 
of a landscape, but I will not write it; it is quite good 
enough as it stands.’’ It certainly is. 

““ Decadence’ is a novel to which the term “ great ”’ 
can be applied. We follow the fortunes of a peasant family, 
the Artamonovs, from 1863, two years after the Emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, down to the present day, or rather down 
to the days of the Revolution. The Artamonovs establish 
a factory and the changing social conditions are most 
vividly described. We see the forces which brought about 
the inevitable Revolution. After having read this book 
we know as much about modern Russia as it is necessary 
to know. And how much more valuable is Gorky’s 
testimony than that of other writers. It is not merely 
that he knows his Russia and the Russian psychology to 
the uttermost, but he assumes in this book a calm, im- 
partial attitude. For instance, when Artamonov tells the 
priest that he will no longer go to Mass, the rest of their 
short conversation is conducted without any heat or loss 
of dignity on either side. Gorky is assuredly a wonderful 
social historian. 


“e 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE MOTHERS.* 


We are all of us troubled by the fact that to many 
of the questions we ask—and man is the animal that 
questions the universe—the answers of the learned are 
not convincing. Some years ago I found in the English 
Review an article by a writer (to me unknown) in which 
the conclusions drawn appeared irrefutable. I procured 
his other books—‘‘ The Making of Humanity” and 
“* Psyche’s Lamp ’’—and read them with an ever-increasing 
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respect. Here was the man who could give the proof 
with the answer. 

Mr. Briffault was at that time engaged on a study of 
social origins, and with my mind full of clichés I asked 
concerning those dim beginnings. ‘‘ The further I get 
back in time,”’ said he, in his curiously unEnglish voice, “‘ the 
greater I find the influence of women to have been. The 
dependence of the child on the mother during infancy, 
and the arrival of other children during that period of 
dependency, made the first human group. From that 
group sprang the affections, and that is why I am calling 
my book ‘ The Mothers.’ ”’ 

It has been my privilege to read this book—which has 
taken five years to write and many more to conceive and 
arrange—when it was in proof, and to me it has been 
“the book which answers questions.’’ All I ever wanted 
to know in certain directions, I have found between its 
covers; and my questions ranged widely from—Why 
should animals (rats, cattle, pigeons, etc.) marry their 
nearest relatives and not deteriorate ? Why should men 
be priests in some parts of the world and women in others ? 
Why should temple women be notoriously loose and yet 
be accounted holy ? and so on. 

The answers to these questions are given with ample 
documentary proof. As Dr. Briffault reads more than 
a dozen languages and has been a great traveller, it has 
been easy for him to tap sources which are not available 
to the ordinary writer ; and therein lies much of the value 
of his book. The proofs he gives are not hearsay; his 
evidence is not taken from translations, but from the 
documents themselves. 

The study of savage races has provided us with a record 
of the development of humanity from which we are able 
to deduce for ourselves facts we had not guessed could 
possibly be true. From them it is obvious that the institu- 
tions, sentiments and moral standards we had supposed 
to be rooted in human nature were on the contrary of late 
development. They were conventions which had arisen 
from special interests. 

Over sixty years ago this theory was propounded by 
Bachofen, but it was as unwelcome to scholars and scientists 
as were the theories of Darwin to the men of his day. 
Impugning the validity of accepted institutions and 
standards, it was at once attacked by conservative thought. 


Wrapper Design by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


From Mr. E. Roy Calvert's ‘“‘ Capital Punishment in the 
Twentieth Century” just published by Messrs. Putnam. 


Dr. Westermarck’s defence of pre-evolutionary ideas was 
gladly accepted and anthropological science went to sleep 
for many years. Robert Briffault’s book is a re-examina- 
tion in detail of the evidence put forward by the reactionary 
school, and it proves the soundness of the views held by 
the first great anthropologists—Sir E. Tylor, Lord Avebury, 
J. F. McLennan and Robertson Smith. 

“The Mothers ’’’ may be regarded as a demonstration 
of the view that women occupied a dominant position in 
primitive humanity. This fi:st volume—the two others are 
to follow as quickly as possible—gives the evidence for this 
view. 

“‘ The characteristics of societies of a matriarchal type,”’ says 
Dr. Briffault, “‘ are not an inversion of the parts played respec- 
tively by the sexes in a patriarchal society. In primitive human 
societies there is nothing equivalent to the domination which, 
in advanced societies, is exercised by individuals, by classes, 
by one sex over the other . . . a social order involving such a 


domination . . . can only exist in advanced economic condi- 
tions.”’ 


And again : 


““The predominance of women in primitive society would to 
a large extent be automatically restored in our own culture, if 
our industrial enterprises suddenly reverted to the dimensions 
of household industries, if the State shrank to the dimensions 
of the household.” 


“The Mothers ’’ however is not only a vindication of 
the matriarchal theory. Other knotty questions are dis- 
cussed. For instance the problem of exogamy receives 
the interpretation which is inevitable in this new light on 
the constitution of early human groups. Naturally the 
book wil arouse controversy. It is iconoclastic but not 
fanatical, and it is to be hoped its readers will not come 
to it with preconceived ideas, but will in fairness give it 
the deep and careful consideration it deserves. 

In one respect it differs from any previous treatise on 
social anthropology—such for instance as those by Sir 
James Frazer and Dr. Westermarck. Dr. Briffault realises 
that social science is only a branch of that larger outlook 
upon the nature of man which includes psychology and 
biology. He brings to bear on the discussion of social 
questions a knowledge of the sister sciences, and in this 
respect ‘‘ The Mothers’’ enjoys an advantage over the 
works with which it challenges comparison. It is the 
synthesis of many diverse aspects brought to bear on 
questions of primal human interest. 

The remaining portions of the work contain, besides 
new views on totemism and the origins of sexual morality, 
such fascinating headings as ‘‘ The Selection of a Husband 
and the Acquisition of a Wife,’’ ‘‘ Promiscuity and Indi- 
vidual Marriage,” ‘‘ The Social Evolution of Monogamic 
Marriage,’ etc. This is not only a valuable and very 
original work, but extremely interesting. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


BROTHER SAUL.* 


Complete success has crowned Mr. Donn Byrne’s latest 
and most daring adventure into the realm of fiction. 
Most daring; for the most difficult task a novelist can 
set himself is that of presenting an historical figure in such 
a way that without omission or misrepresentation of the 
known facts of his life, and also without imaginative 
additions thereto, he shall satisfy all the requirements of 
a hero of romance. Romance is East, biography West, 
and rarely the two can blend. In “ Brother Saul” they 
do: blend pertectly ; and the book is as good a biography 
as Dean Farrar’s “‘ Life of Saint Paul’’ and as good a 
novel as ‘‘ Jew Siiss’’; viewed from the purely literary 
aspect it is better than either. 

Genius may be expected to do unexpected things, yet 
it never fails to surprise when it does them. It finds its 
triumphant justification in the pleasure given by the 
surprise and the admiration compelled by the performance. 


* “ Brother Saul.”” By Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 
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“‘ Brother Saul”’ is certainly the best novel that Donn 
Byrne has written. It is planned on a larger scale than 


anything he has attempted before, is informed with a By the author of 

deeper sincerity and is wrought with greater care. Naturally ? ‘ , 
this carefulness is most evident in the adherence to recorded Why We Behave Like Human Beings 
facts necessitated by the historicity of the principal figure 

in the story. A vast amount of study has gone to the 

preparation of this book. Only so, for example, could the he 


soldiery of imperial Rome have come to be visualised in 
their habit and habits with such astonishing actuality as 
they are visualised in these pages. Before the author 

prs thus recreate them for us tae perforce to assemble Nat ure of Man 
and assimilate a thousand details scattered through the 
pages of Cesar and Tacitus, Mommsen and Merivale, and by 
only he himself knows how many dictionaries of antiquities 
and other books of reference. Of all this painful labour GEORGE A. DORSEY 
no trace is left, but as its result the Roman soldiers in 
this book are as real to us as the British Life Guards in their 


scarlet and steel riding through Hyde Park on a summer | HERE again are the vividness, humour 
morning. and sound simplicity which have made 

Research no less exhaustive must have preceded Mr. Why We Behave Like Human Beings 
Donn Byrne’s familiar use of all the available Pauline one of the most phenomenal successes 


literature, canonical and uncanonical. The pundits no 
doubt will have their criticism to make both of its accuracy 
and of its propriety as material for a novel. The general 
verdict however will surely be that never before has Paul 
the Apostle been shown so clearly to the man in the street 


in the history of modern scientific 
writing. Dr. Dorsey discusses the 
different kinds of human behaviour in 
successive chapters, such as “ How 


as the heroic and dynamic, yet human personality that he Man Lives,” “ How Man Grows,” 

was. “* How Man Responds,” “* The Family 
Viewed, as it need be here, only as a romance woven. Situation,” and “The Rise of 

round the life of the Apostle, ‘‘ Brother Saul’’ can be Civilisation.” 

declared a triumph of vigorous drama. The clash of 

peoples and conflict of authorities are presented in a series 3S. 6 d. net 

of crowded pictures not to be matched for colour and move- 

ment even in ‘‘ Salammbé’’; there are incidents, such 

as Thecla’s leap naked into the arena among the lions in HARPER AND BROTHERS LONDON 


assertion of her virginity, that not even the chariot race 
in ‘ Ben-Hur” excels in thrilling intensity; there are 
tenderly charming interpretations of love in its several 
aspects: Thecla’s own, for example, and, more touching 
still, that of Nossis; Golden Bells herself is not so pathetic 
a figure as the little Nossis of this story, for at least she was 
““seen ’’’ and loved by Messer Marco Polo, whereas young 
Saul of Tarsus, chilled in the schools and rapt in specula- 
tion, never saw the love-hunger in his child-wife’s heart, 
and even when he lost her only dimly perceived what he 
had missed; humour and human kindness are not lack- 
ing, nor shrewdness and wisdom, all incarnate in Uncle 
Joachim. There are broad stretches of superb word paint- 
ing, wonderful descriptions of teeming life in pagan cities, 
of desert wastes, of stormy seas, calm shores and quiet 
gardens. All these things are wrought, in really beautiful 
English prose, into a harmonious whole as admirable in 
execution as it is fine in conception. 
Yes; ‘ Brother Saul”’ is a great novel. 
CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 


Poe 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


THE POEMS AND THREE ESSAYS 
ON POETRY. Edited by R. Brimtey JoHNson. 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. Miscellanies. 
With frontispiece. 3/6 net 

Poe was constantly revising and re- 

printing his poems, and since, save in 

one case, he never returned to an earlier 


reading, the latest edition—that of 
1845—must be taken as standard. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


It is I think unfortunate, and yet characteristic of Dr. 
Barry’s idea of Newman, that he should make so little of 
Tract 90: for in that tract, in its controversial method, can 
be found both the strength and the weakness of Newman 
as a theologian. The tract is of course negligible as 
literature : and even as historical argument it was not so 
new or so alarming as its opponents thought. Davenport, 
an English Papist, had generations earlier anticipated its 
main contention that the Articles of the Church of England 
were not inconsistent with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. Newman shows his genius in that tract, not in the 
freshness of his arguments, but in the spirit of their pre- 
sentation. He differed enormously from all other men of 
his time, except a scientist like Darwin, in first believing 
himself that truth mattered more than anything else, and 
secondly in being willing to believe that all good men 


* “Cardinal Newman.” By W. Barry. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


TALES OF MYSTERY. _ With frontispiece. 
3/6 net 
A full and final text of the famous tales 


which have maintained their empire as 
no other thrillers’’ or shockers”’ 
have ever done. The most lethargic 
reader must admit their mastery. 
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welcome truth for its own sake. _Here is the source of his 
quarrel with Kingsley, or rather of Kingsley’s quarrel with 
him. He could not understand a man who was not willing 
to follow truth anywhere at any price. Kingsley was 
inherently incapable of understanding how any man could 
follow truth if it led to the downfall of England and the 
revival of Popery. Newman, who has been called the 
originator of pragmatism, was really incapable of that prac- 
tical evasion of metaphysic. It is true he held, before he 
sought for truth, that certain things were self-evident : but 
here he does not really differ from any other philosopher 
except in the frankness of his admission. All philosophies 
are based on some assumption—and Newman’s assumption 
of the two self-evident truths, the reality of God and the 
soul, are at least as justifiable as any others. 

Now when he wrote Tract 90 he no doubt anticipated 
trouble: but not quite the kind of trouble. He showed 
quite clearly, in relation to a document which was very 
properly susceptible to a test of strict verbal accuracy, 
that in their main doctrines the formularies of the Tridentine 
Church of Rome did not contradict the formularies of the 
Church of England. No one seriously questions his con- 
tention to-day. In his own day the argument aroused 
furious opposition. Why? Not because people were sure 
it was untrue; but because they saw it was ingenious, 
were afraid it might be true, and held in detestation the 
consequences which would (and as a matter of historical 
fact have) followed the establishment of this argument. 
The whole question may seem trivial to-day ; but it was 
not trivial to Newman, for whom truth and a particular 
form of logical approach to truth were the breath of life. 
Suddenly he saw the Church of England as not only the 
creature of compromise, but as a body finding its main 
support in comfort and compromise: and he sought refuge 
in that great church which has, at least at its most charac- 
teristic, avoided the appearance of compromise. 

Newman’s reasons for becoming a Roman Catholic are 
given in his own writings: they make their different appeals 
to different persons. Those of us who claim to be Catholic, 
and hold ourselves wrongfully excommunicated by the 
Pope, cannot agree with them. I believe myself that New- 
man’s secession was in fact much more a secession than a 
conversion. He did not really change his theology or his 
devotion much (this Manning was shrewd enough to see and 
to deplore)—he merely found it impossible to remain him- 
self in religion and at the same time to remain an Anglican. 
The Church of England was admittedly honeycombed with 
heresy ; and to men of Newman’s temperament the pre- 
sence of heresy wil! always seem of much more importance 
than the presence of other sins which are common in all the 
churches. Doctrinally the Church of England of his day 
was not Catholic, just as in morals the (local) Church of 
Rome in the days of Alexander VI was not holy: and 
Newman could not bear the explicit recognition of error 
which was common in the Church of England. So he left it. 

This excellent little essay of Dr. Barry’s remains the best 
short book on the great Englishman. Mr. Hutton’s is 
duller and not sufficiently sympathetic with Newman in his 
Roman Catholic days. Of course Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
masterly life (and its three volumes of letters) are necessary 
for all who would understand Newman; but Dr. Barry’s 
monograph is extraordinarily full and is especially good in 
its references to Newman’s position as a man of letters. 
The great sermons—how splendid is the prose in the Dis- 
courses !—are probably not read as much now as they were 
and should be ; but the lovely, limpid prose of the ‘‘ Apolo- 
gia,’ the closely knit writing in some of the historical 
essays, the gleaming power and beauty of the letters, and 
the mellow, sunripe calm of the Devotions are still read 
by many and loved. In one way Newman is, I believe, 
more appreciated now than he was in his lifetime. Then 
the theologian, the churchman, the controversalist, the 
preacher overshadowed the poet. To-day the magni- 
ficent, splendid ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius ’’ is welcomed as the 
great poem it is—the only poem since Dante in which the 
after-life is made imaginable for us. Dr. Barry finds fit 
words to praise this masterpiece : 


““ We shall best interpret its meaning if we liken it, not to 
Milton, whose supernatural worlds are his peculiar device, 
founded upon heathen rather than Christian tradition; nor to 
Dante, who mingles history and landscape from his time and 
travels in the solemn sweet Purgatorio which remains his 
masterpiece ; but to Calderon’s ‘ Autos Sacramentales,’ at 
once an allegory and an act of faith.”’ 

The happy phrase might be taken as an interpretation of 
Newman’s own life, as it is vividly portrayed in this little 
book—an allegory of that hunt for truth which is man’s 
proper business, and an act of continuous faith that beyond 
the world of dreams and images the truth could be found 
and enjoyed. 


R. ROBERTS. 


FROM ATLANTIS TO THAMES.* 


Himself a journalist, Mr. W. P. Ryan has found a theme 
for this epic-drama, ‘‘ From Atlantis to Thames,’’ in the 
life he knows most intimately, and has touched that life 
with the magic and mystery which belong to all life, if one 
were philosopher or poet enough to be able to look through 
the shows of things. His characters are journalists, a 
newspaper proprietor, and Felicia, his daughter, who takes 
to journalism, and a Shepherd-King and certain phantasmal 
people who haunt the world as a man may be haunted by 
memories of his youth, or as he may see in a dream a 
pageant of other ages and other countries and feel that 
long since he lived in those countries, in those ages, and has 
travelled through that past by some road of the spirit to 
be miraculously reborn into the present. Elusive visions 


‘and rumours of the lost Atlantis, of an earlier life that the 


soul in its later reincarnation half forgets, are all about 
this story, which starts in the office of a daily newspaper 
in the early hours of the morning, when the paper has just 
gone to press and sub-editors and reporters are talking at 
large and making ready to go home, two having come back 
from a brief visit to the adjacent club for refreshment. 

With this bohemian, matter-of-fact environment, or at 
home in his suburban garden, or in the grounds round 
about the country house of the newspaper owner, Lord 
Bechenmere, Aidan, the journalist who is also a poet, 
dreams his dreams, walks in visions out of to-day into dead 
yesterdays, and when love grows up between him and 
Felicia, the influence of those yesterdays to which they 
both belonged and the purpose each has in life holds them 
apart, so that they remain 

“Lovers, yet they’ve smiled 
Passion away.” 

It is a poem of no little dramatic power, a strange story 
of fantasy and reality in which the material and the spiritual 
are strangely blended, poetical in idea, mystical, imagina- 
tive, rising at times to beauty of phrase and to those 
‘thoughts beyond the limits of our sphere ”’ that 

““Touch our secret natures, sounding notes 
That tune us toward the Life elect, afar, 


Whose daylight is the Master manifest, 
Whose evolution ends in ecstasy.” 


Hovel Wotes. 


PORTRAIT OF CLARE, By F. Brett Young. 15s. 


(Heinemann.) 


A portrait indeed: after reading Mr. Brett Young’s 
eight hundred odd pages one has the clearest idea of what 
the author has seen in Clare; he has not however quite so 
definite a notion why, seeing only what he did, Mr. Brett 
Young decided that Clare was worth such elaborate treat- 
ment. If the book showed any signs of satiric intention, 
it would be easier to appreciate Mr. Brett Young’s patience 
and industry; for Clare’s vaguely emotional, vaguely 
religious, vaguely passionate type might justly, if a little 


* “From Atlantis to Thames.”” By W. P. Ryan. 6s. 
(Theosophical Publishing Co.) 
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unkindly, be made the subject of satire. There is however 
no trace of irony. Mr. Brett Young writes with a calm 
approval, an affection which is almost enthusiastic, about 
this pleasant-featured, essentially commonplace woman. 
The portrait is in a way a study in emotionalism as 
experienced in a character whose emotions, when un- 
controlled, prove really to be weak and superficial. Clare 
has an emotional affection for her schoolmistress, and 
also for religion; then she has a similar feeling for 
Father Darnay ; then she falls in love with Ralph Kingston, 
marries that blond and commonplace youth and has a 
period of ecstatic, sensuous happiness. After Kingston's 
death in the Boer War, Clare’s affections—though she 
retains a quiet liking for the aunt who has brought her up— 
are centred on her son Steven, a boy who reproduces all 
his mother’s faults and adds unamiability and unattractive- 
ness. Clare, through sheer loneliness and lack of will, then 
marries Wilburn, an elderly family solicitor who has been 
in love with her since before her marriage to Kingston. 
Steven hates the man. Clare does not love him, as she 
dislikes the industrial town in which he lives and the 
society, mostly friends of his first wife. So the marriage 
is, largely owing to Steven’s determined ill-temper, a com- 
plete failure. Clare, confronted with the need of choosing 
between Steven and her husband, chooses Steven. She 
gives way, always, to selfishness if expressed strongly by 
someone she loves; and unhesitatingly sacrifices to that 
any more altruistic affection she happens to secure. As 
we say, an odd woman for any novelist of Mr. Brett Young’s 
ability to spend so much trouble over and to ask us to 
spend so much time with. The book can be read with 
pleasure for the incidental characters, and for the landscape 
painting of the Worcestershire that Mr. Brett Young loves. 
Lady Kingston is extraordinarily well done—an. excellent 
piece of careful character work, and there is grace and a 
certain tender justice in the rendering of Wilburn. Clare 
is left at the end arranging a divorce with the poor fellow 
in order to marry a man who is quite as dull, and has the 
disadvantage of being father to a terrible young woman 
whom Steven has married. An unsatisfactory, incon- 
clusive conclusion to a novel chiefly valuable for its sense 
of leisure and uncomprehending comfort. 


THE MIND OF A MINX. By Berta Ruck. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This book covers roughly about twelve months of the 
life of Millicent Saunderson (commonly called Minx), 
and into that short 
period Miss Berta 
Ruck has compressed 
an amazing series of 
hectic and amusing 
adventures. Indeed 
every minute of 
Minx’s time is 
employed in man- 
ceuvring, avoiding or 
entertaining either 
her ‘‘ Cast-Off,’’ her 
Side -Issue,’”” her 
Permanency,” her 
“Chance” or her 
= Follower.” She 
Photo by Miss Berta Ruck. ‘lips into and out of 

a engagements, both 
business and matri- 
monial, with extraordinary agility. The scene changes 
too almost as rapidly, from London show-rooms and 
night clubs, across to Dresden, Vienna, England again, 
and then the French “ resort’’ La Forét. Miss Berta 
Ruck has introduced us to many highly entertaining 
heroines, but Minx is as refreshing as any of them. From 
beginning to end she is never at a loss for breezy 
repartee, while her methods of tackling awkward situations 
and the vivid glimpses of her active mind are revealed 
with the author’s well-known vivacity and charm. 
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Selections from STOCKWELL’S New List 


Fiction 
PHIL. Sipney ANSDELL 
An outstanding Novel, giving a glimpse into the heart of the 
Asia of to-day. Inthe clash of East and West are intermingled 
fob War and Big Business, Despots and Democrats, Honour 
and Oil, and in the background i is the eternal * * atmosphere" ” of 
the Orient. Through it all walks an Irish girl, with an Englishman 
not very far behind. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6 net 
HER SECOND MARRIAGE. Erne, M. Smytu 
This work is an absorbing Novel of Irish Family Life—a power- 
fully written and very human story. . . « a pleasure to read 
- an entertaining romance . . . should make a big appeal to 

women readers.’ — Vide Press. 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6 net 


THE VENGEANCE OF SCIENCE. James Datmaine 

A brilliant scientist, through a streak of insanity in his complex, 

nearly causes the breakdown of civilisation by using his stupendous 

discoveries against the community. The story of how the calamity 

was averted, and the world saved from a disastrous upheaval, 

forms the climax of this magnificent work from the pen of a new 

Author. An intriguing love interest runs through, knitting the 
ingenious plot together in a superb manner. 

oth, gold, coloured wrapper. 6/- net 


BOY HARRY AND PRINCESS SESTOS MERRH 
Danie, WIiLson 

An entertaining yarn of romance and adventure in the wilds 

of Africa. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 3/- net 
THE PATH OF THORNS. E. B. WILKINSON 
An interesting story which holds the attention to the last page. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 3/- net 


THE HOUSE OF THE CRIMSON LANTERN. 


Ronatp WILLEY 
Three thrilling tales. Highly commended. 
oth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


LOVE TRIED AND TRUE. Ape Laine Glyn Epmonps 


very human story. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


A REAL PROFESSIONAL. Maup Leste 


Contains three stories—the longest giving the book its title. 
Most enjoyable and well written. 


Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
SUNK BY GUNFIRE. E. W. R. Stone 


Short Stories. Full of action and local colour. South Wales 
Argus says: . gripping force." The yarns are set in 
picturesque locations, mainly in the East. 

loth, gold, coloured gs 2/6 net 
AIRWAYS. W. Masters 
“A charming story for young children . . . bey for a birth- 

day gift or Sunday School prize.""—Edinburgh Evening News 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


THE LETTERS OF A SOCIETY WOMAN. 


ARTHUR STONE 

Piquant and interesting. Mr. Stone is well known for the 
exhilarating brilliance of his style. 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/+ net 


General Interest * * * 


WATCHERS IN THE SHADES. Leste Day 
A narrative in fifty-two Poems. Well written and of high tone 
—the work is distinctly original. Cloth, gold, wrapper. 5/- net 


RHYMES OF A HAPPY VAGABOND. 


James DALMAINE 

No more convincing evidence of versatility could be afforded 
than this contribution to the realms of Verse by the author of the 
above novel entitled “" The Vengeance of Science.” Under the 
modest title are gathered together varied verses, some of which 
reach a high level of poetry. Cloth, gold, wrapper. 3/6 net 


THE ALMIGHTY POWER OF LOVE. 


ALFRED STRINGER 
A treatise on Psychology, with an cupesitine introduction by 
. M. Stuart-Young. Enlightening ons hel — 

d, wrapper. 3/6 net 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY JOHN 
CABOT AND HIS SON SEBASTIAN. 


The voyage of Discovery from Bristol described in verse. 
By CHALLENGER 


* 


fascinating . . . very interesting . . . excellent illustra- 
tions.” —Bristol Evening News. “ Literary excellence and careful 
research . . . engrossing story . . delightful work." —Bristol 


Observer. “.. realistic story.""—Western Daily Press. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


MUSIC AND THE PLAIN MAN. Francis Compton 
These “ Talks to village audiences " are most interesting and 
instructive. Universe says: “ We have read with delight every 
page.” Sheffield, . . well informed . . . the 
work is well done.” h, gold, coloured wrapper. 2, 6 net 


OPEN SECRETS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


F. W. 
A really helpful work. Cloth, gold, wrapper. 2/6 net 


MARRIAGE AND EUGENICS. Kennetu ULtyett 
This book deals clearly and comprehensively with a vexed 
problem which is of increasing urgency to-day. Mr. Ullyett's 

theories are backed up by sound common sense. 
oth, gold, wrapper. 2/6 net 


THE VISION BEAUTIFUL. PRUDENCE Mary Barton 


A collection of well-written Poems. . of an inspiring 
nature.""—Londonderry Sentinel. Cloth, gold, wrapper. 2/6 net 


WANTED! A NEW POLITICAL PARTY. T.S. Warp 


A thoughtful book, containing very sound ideas. 
oth, gold, pictorial wrapper. 2/- net 


above books will jorwarded to your 
——bookseller, for a and approval, free 

of charge or obligation. Please send us a 

card. Current Catalogue on application. 


London : ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
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JIMMIE REZAIRE. By Anthony Armstrong. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


In a novel by the late Mortimer Collins, ‘‘ From Midnight 
to Midnight,” the entire action of the story takes place 
within twenty-four hours. Mr. Armstrong has here 
accomplished the same feat, for the two hundred odd pages 
of this book deal swiftly with the flight of a dope gang 
during that period. The result leaves the reader with a 
sensation of breathless haste, painful in its intensity. No 
chapter, no page even, is without a thrill, and the author 
must be congratulated upon achieving an atmosphere of 
crashing speed. The story moves with the swiftness of a 
hare, and the escaping crooks turn and twist and scuttle 
with the dexterity of the same animal. There is no pause. 
The nerve-breaking chase over the roof-tops, the amazing 
adventure in the picture palace, the despairing use of the 
bicycle, the motor-car and the train—all these desperate 
efforts of the hunted to win out are admirably described. 
Mr. Armstrong has written a distinctly powerful and 
realistic novel, which will hold the reader from the first 
page to the last. And the culminating irony of the last 
eleven words! When the reader lays down the book, he 
will gasp*at the sudden intrusion of the unexpected. A 
masterly ending. 


THREE SILENCES, By Catherine I. Dodd. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


It is difficult to say what one would wish of this delightful 
book, without running the risk of damaging it by fulsome 
praise. It is a Manx story of three women named Silence, 
of the house of Quaife, told with a haunting beauty of 
phrase and thought. With the first the reader is only 
briefly concerned. She was known as a white witch, and 
in 1646 was “ publicly whipped and made to walk round 
the town in her shift.’’ Her contribution to the story is 
her wonderful collection of symbols, charms and herbal 
recipes, bound in discoloured sheep-skin and called ‘‘ Ye 
Booke of Silence Cass.’’ This book was found a century 
and a half later by little Silence Quaife, and with its recovery 
the waning fortunes of the Quaife family revived. Upon 
its knowledge Silence built up a very remunerative business 
for the making of pills and ointment. The up-bringing of 
Silence and Ursula, her sister, by great-aunt Silence (the 
second Silence) is no less pleasing for its dignity and charm 
than for its glimpse of contemporary life and literature. 
Into the fortunes of Ursula’s children and grandchildren 
are deftly woven the strands of Silence’s tragic though 
beautiful romance. 


THE JEWEL OF MALABAR, By Donald Sinderby. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


The love of a white man for a brown girl, particularly if 
the white man is a gentleman and the brown girl is en- 
trancingly beautiful, is somewhat common in romantic 
fiction. Between the covers of a novel beautiful brown girls 
remain beautiful, and white gentlemen remain white 
gentlemen; and there is an enormous public to receive 
them with open arms. And then, it is nearly always the 
case that towards the end of the book one or other of these 
interested and interesting parties discover that the whole 
thing, though thoroughly heroic and wonderful, is a mistake 
like the Charge of the Light Brigade, and he or she goes his 
or her ways in sorrow and sacrifice—and alone. This novel 
has not departed from that tender theme, but it is very well 
done. Itisastory of the Moplah Rebellion of 1921 in which 
campaign Mr. Donald Sinderby served. 


THE MOCKING CAVALIER. By A. G. Hales. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There is a radiant strip of shoreland which stretches 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, and this is the 
native country of those unfortunate gentlemen who become 
soldiers of fortune by sinking their identity in the nonde- 
script ranks of the foreign legions. Hiding from the devil 
in a corner of hell, might well describe the experiences of 
Terry Heathercot who joins the Spanish Legion in the Riff 


war to escape from the consequences of a duel @ Ja mort ; 
but things suffered are amply compensated for by the com- 
radeship of the Mocking Cavalier, Snowey the Anzac, and 
the campaign-bitten old warrior Gervaux. The true 
soldier is the man who fights for anything or nothing, without 
a cause, country or conscience. It is of such men that Mr. 
Hales writes. His portraits are steel engravings of world 
adventurers. The brutal, brave Moreno, the shrewd and 
cynical Valentino, Gervaux with an epigram ever at the 
tip of his tongue, the Cavalier all flourishes and finesse, and 
Snowey the quiet, unassuming, death-dealing Australian. 
A steel point collection. Mr. Hales’s book flashes and 
sparkles like a diamond—all fire and ice. 


BOLD BENDIGO. By Paul Herring. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 
“* Bendy short for Bendigo. 
You should see him peel ! 
Half of him was whalebone, 
Half of him was steel.”’ 


Thus sings Sir A. Conan Doyle of that bonnie fighter 
who became champion of England in the middle decades 
of last century, and Mr. Paul Herring makes a stirring 
romance of this tough material. Tom Sayers, Jem Belcher, 
Gentleman Jackson, Tom Cribb, Tom Spring and Bendigo : 
their very names provide a little history of England, and 
perhaps stir more national enthusiasm than any half a dozen 
British generals, for these were British lions. What weapon 
has the lion but himself ? Mr. Herring has drawn a con- 
vincing picture of the old prize fighting days when pugilism 
was not a matter of high finance. A sweet bit of roped 
turf surrounded by sporting Corinthians and bleating 
“lambs,’’ and two of England’s best made romances that 
will live as long as the world, for a purse of a few guineas. 
The story of Bendigo’s fights is here told with lavish 
detail. Bendigo’s mother is a fine drawing of a strong- 
minded lady in a book that is breathless in action, and 
does not aim at tiresome psychology. And Cherry Ribbons, 
witty and wild and sweet, carries us away with her charm. 


THE FOUR POST BED. By Charles Fielding Marsh. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Never was anything less derivative than the ‘‘ Four Post 
Bed,’’ by Mr. C. F. Marsh, yet never was anything so like 
Miss Sinclair. In its treatment of sex, of farming, of a man 
and woman farming together, of love, of old beautiful 
houses, of broad sweeps of country and pictures in miniature 
(such as the exquisite description of bearded tits in the 
reeds), in its dramatic intrusion of the outer world, its 
typical old lady, and its curious quiet picture of Ruth, the 
housekeeper, with her face like a Rembrandt—in all these 
things, so excellently and beautifully done, one feels near 
Miss Sinclair. Mr. Marsh is Miss Sinclair’s twin soul. The 
result at any rate is a most able and desirable novel, and it 
is to be hoped that the author will soon write another. 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


YOUNG MEN IN LOVE, by Michael Arlen (7s. 6d. ; 
Hutchinson). Story of the sort of human animals one 
avoids in real life and is getting tired of meeting in fiction. 
One or two in a novel may be natural and necessary, but 
when nothing but this sort comes in at the door truth 
flies out at the window, for there are decent people in the 
world as well. In the later stages it becomes clear that 
Venetia is not so much morally as mentally deficient, and 
this makes the relations with her of Savile, the famous 
author, and the Right Honourable Peter Serle, that mature 
politician, less an amorous than a criminal adventure of a 
more contemptible kind than is the stealing of coppers from 
small children. Mr. Arlen speaks with contempt of his 
‘“‘ shop-soiled ’’ characters; he is much too witty and 
charming a writer to be satisfied with themes that till lately 
were leit to novelists of a crudely inferior order—KISMET 
IN KENYA (7s. 6d.; Geoffrey Bles) is another of Mrs. 
Florence Riddell’s entertaining stories of that romantic 
country.—An_ eccentric, cleverly drawn character is 
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Evelyn and the story of THE WIFE OF EVELYN 
STRODE, by Lucien Smith (7s. 6d.; Thornton Butter- 
worth), is one of the strongest of love stories, interesting, 
surprising in some of its developments, and written with 
considerable skill.—A lively, attractive story told with a 
good deal of gusto is MONEY FOR SOMETHING, by 
Henry Connolly (7s. 6d.; Selwyn & Blount); it wins 
your sympathy for Jimmie Stone through his rivalry in 
love with a champion tennis player, his temporary sub- 
jection by the masterful Miss Purbles, and all his vicissi- 
tudes.—ZOE AND ZAIDA, by Alain Raffin (2s. 6d. ; 
Daniel), is a picturesque, very readable narrative of 
reincarnation, beginning in ancient India and ending 
in the near future.—Mr. Arnold Palmer’s STRAPHANGERS 
(6s.; Selwyn & Blount) is all about London—its life, its 
characters, everyday and out-of-the-way ; from the sky- 
writer to the sewermen, from the mannequins to the London 
miners. Written with a light touch, with humour and a 
keen sense of drama and the picturesque, these sketches 
and impressions make one of the most varied and interest- 
ing London books we have had for a long while.—If you 
read ‘‘ The Astronomer at Large ’’ you will be sure to read 
JOHN COMES HOME (7s. 6d.; Melrose) by the same 
author, A. G. Thornton. An entertaining and ably written 
novel.—P. G. Wodehouse needs no man’s recommendation, 
and his new book, THE SMALL BACHELOR (7s. 6d. ; 
Methuen), will maintain him in that happy position, for 
it is one of his very best.—Mr. P. Whitehouse’s story of 
OSCAR STROM (7s. 6d.; Arrowsmith), the man who 
“had good taste in his women,” is a clever study of a 
not particularly likeable personality; shows a shrewd 
knowledge of humanity and a notable narrative gift. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


PICTURESQUE GREAT BRITAIN. By E. O. Hoppe. 
With an Introduction by Charles F. G. Masterman. 25s. 
(Benn.) 

This is probably one of the most wonderful collection of 
photographs of Great Britain in book form that we have 
yet had. Mr. Hoppé isan artist at his work; each picture 
in his book is a thing 
of sheer beauty. 
Although his subject 
matter is beautiful 
in itself it takes an 
artist to capture 
that beauty with a 
camera, as every 
photographer, good, 
bad and indifferent, 
knows. Everyone 
who looks through 
the book will surely 
agree with Mr. 
Charles F. G. Master- 

man when he says 
OH. Mr. E. O. Hoppé. in his delightful In- 
troduction to the 
pictures : ‘‘ I know of no similar collection which could give 
alike to the foreigner who wonders what England is like, to 
the Englishman who has wandered from his native land into 
all the great dominions of the world, and to the man who 
has remained behind, that particular sense of pleasure 
mingled with pain which all beauty excites, and excites 
especially a passionate love in the vision of home.” Mr. 

Masterman gives a comprehensive survey of the past and 

present glories of the British Isles. He speaks of the 

great French writer who studying the condition of England 
many years ago, “ divided the country sharply and almost 
by a ruled straight line into two parts, which he called 

Green England and Black England. His generalisation 

was of course too precise. There were green patches in 

his Black England, and black patches in his Green. But, 


Celebrated Crimes 


of History 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


Many most fascinating events, which also had far-reach- 
ing effects on the subsequent records of history, are here 
presented with a wealth of facts. This work has never 
before been completely translated into English, and is not 
included in any edition of Dumas’ Works. Facts, hitherto 
unpublished, about the Man in the Iron Mask, Mary 
Stuart, Beatrice Cenci, the Borgias, and other outstand- 
ing historical characters are now revealed. 18 complete 
stories in 8 handsome volumes. Send for detailed 
brochure, 40 cc., gratis, which also gives particulars of 
instalment payments. Cash price, 35s. complete. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


ANDREW MELROSE the Publisher, writes :—“You 


never send me rubbish, so in every case of a MS. coming 
from you I give it personal and immediate attention.” 
Perhaps this is why we place Books when Authors fail ! 
Terms, and Prize Entry Form free.—THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Established 25 years.) 


DONALD McDONALD, 16, COWLEY ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.9. Expert Literary Typewrit- 
ing—1/= per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Revision— 
1/6 per 1,000 words. Revision and Typewriting 
(including carbon copy)—2/6 per 1,000 words. 


DAINTY POCKET EDITIONS 
Cloth, 3/6 net Lambskin, 6/- net 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


The Braybrooke Edition in thin paper, 928 pp., with 

photogravure frontispiece. A volume in Simpkin’s 

Thin Paper Classics, in which series are also the 

following popular works— 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS (3 vols.) 
DON QUIXOTE EVELYN’S DIARY 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON (2 vols.) ete. 
A full list of the series on application. 


London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., E.C.4 


NOVELS, STORIES, ARTICLES, etc. Revised, 

Typed and Sold. Personal Tuition in Journalism. 

Every aid for the Writer. Write or send MSS. for advice :— 

THE AUTHORS’ AID SERVICE (B), 40, Prince’s Avenue, 
HULL, East Yorks. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS WANTED 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS purchased, either small or lerge collecs 
tions, Particularly wanted letters: W. H. Hudson (Natura'ist), 
Richard Jefferies, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Charles Dickens, 
George Borrow, etc. Also wanted presentation copies of books,— 
W.C.G Ludford, Fern Lea, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 


COLDS. FLU” 


THE HAY FEVER SEASON 


jest when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever 
claims its victims. The intense irritation prevents any 
pleasure out of doors. “ Vapex” gives relief, whilst its 
regular use affords protection. Put a drop on your hand- 
kerchief each morning so that you can inhale the vapour 
during the day. 
All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 

Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 


Bardsley Vele, Lancs, 
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roughly, you may take it there are two different lands in 
our island.’’ On the one hand the towns and industrial 
centres, and on the other the wide open spaces of the 
country-side. It is the Green England that in the main is 
depicted by Mr. Hoppé, though where there is beauty in 
the towns he has not failed to include it. The book fills 
one with a longing to go forth to see the places shown in 
the pictures. Mr. Hoppé for his pictures and Mr. Master- 
man for his admirable Introduction are to be warmly 
congratulated on “‘ Picturesque Great Britain.” 


THE LONDON CHILD. By Evelyn Sharp. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 


No London ratepayer should be without this book, for it 
will give him an inkling of what he is getting for some of 
his money. Of course a study of the agendas of the 
various committees and sub-committees of the London 
County Council would provide him with the dry bones of 
the knowledge he sought. Here in this book of 250 pages 
the facts are clothed with flesh and spirit breathed into 
them by the sympathy, love and understanding of the 
author. They show how vastly the lot of the Cockney 
child to-day differs from that of Dickens’s day. True the 
home conditions are much the same—slums, overcrowding, 
dirt, disease and terrible poverty, but against this dark 
background are patches of brightness, from one to another 
of which the children move as they progress from infancy 
to youth. These happy places are the welfare centre, the 
créche, the nursery school, the park and playground, the 
children’s garden plots, the children’s library and reading- 
rooms, the swimming bath, school parties and plays, all of 
which we visit. Even school itself is mostly a place of 
happiness, where the child is carefully watched and if 
necessary passed on to the school clinic, the hospital, an 
open air school or country home. A warm tribute is paid 
to the elementary school teachers who play a noble part in 
this work. Perhaps the most significant of all changes is 
seen in the treatment of the naughty child to-day in the 
“‘ Children’s Court ’’ by the “‘ probation ”’ officer and in the 
certified school. The book is worthy of a place in literature 
about London and the clever pencil sketches and coloured 


A Travelling Perfume Seller 
in the Eighteenth Century. 


From “The Mystery and Lure of Perfume¥” by C. J. S. Thompson 
(Bodley Head). 


drawings by Eve Garnett which adorn the pages add to the 
vividness of the written word. 


HARUNOBU. By Yone Noguchi. 21s. (Elkin Mathews.) 


The happy possessors of Mr. Yone Noguchi’s exquisite 
volumes on “ Hokusai’”’ and ‘“‘ Utamaro”’ will need no 
urging to acquire his new volume on a third great master 
of the Japanese colour print. A poet, gifted alike with 
delicate perception and an infallible instinct for the 
phrase that is right in sense and lovely in sound, Mr. 
Noguchi writes as delightfully on Harunobu as he wrote 
on Hokusai and Utamaro. He tells us all we want to 
know of Harunobu’s life, which had few joys save his 
art, which is ‘‘ that of a dreamer who only prizes reality 
when it leads him into a fairy world of incantation.”’ 
Printed in Japan, and limited to a 500 edition for 
England, the format of this book is worthy of the text 
and illustrations. Again we have to wonder why no 
European colour-printer ever is able to obtain so refined 
and tasteful a result as that obtained here by colour- 
printing on quite thin paper. Yet slender as this volume 
is, and thin as the paper may be, it is more than probable 
that with fair wear and tear it will outlast many a stouter 
volume with colour reproductions on thick, shiny paper. 
Altogether apart from the excellence of its contents, this 
dainty little volume from Japan is an object-lesson to us 
all how an art-book can be produced with distinction and 
taste at a reasonable price. 


THE GIPSY PATTERAN., Edited, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by Joseph Ellner. 7s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


Those who are fascinated by the gipsies—and who is 
not ?—will find a feast of good things in this book. Far 
and wide has the editor cast his net, and while a number of 
short stories translated from different languages would 
in an ordinary book have a confusing effect, they are here 
singularly appropriate. They show how the gipsies, like 
the Jews, are scattered over the face of the world. Who for 
instance would associate this people with Scandinavia ? 
And yet one of the most impressive of the tales here col- 
lected is from the Swedish of Johan Falkberget. The 
setting, with the storm-tossed fiord, seems to be more 
Norwegian than Swedish, and the translation does not 
always satisfy. ‘‘ Handy he always had been, at any 
rate’’ may pass; but ‘“ He was not at all backward in 
handiness ”’ is a trifle too foreign, even for a tale in which 
the foreign atmosphere is to be preserved. It is by the 
way of great interest to compare in this book the various 
translated and English stories. Among the former we are 
given tales by no less a person than Cervantes, and Jean 
Richepin, whose first great triumph was his book of vaga- 
bond poetry, contributes a delightful tale, ‘‘ La Gitanilla,”’ 
in which the everlasting childhood of the gipsy is beauti- 
fully brought out. When in the end, after many adven- 
tures, La Gitanilla, an aged hag, goes to the gate of Heaven 
she is refused admittance by ‘ Sir Saint Peter,’’ as she 
has no confession paper. She finds ‘it equally hard to 
obtain admission into Hell or Purgatory. The angel looks 
into the depths of her eyes and says: “ There is no place 
for children in Purgatory!’’ And when she arrives at 
Sheol, where the souls of the unchristened children go, 
it was found that she had not even the eyes of a child. 
For there she astutely showed her monkey eyes, which 
are also those of a pretty flower. And another big voice 
called gently across the heavens: ‘‘I did not come to 
the earth, I, the Saviour, to save the souls of monkeys and 
flowers. The Messiah for these souls will appear later.” 
And that is why La Gitanilla is still of this world. ‘‘ Around, 
around, go on, goon! La Gitanilla, she is—life! ”’ 


THE CONVICT OF TO-DAY. By Sydney A. Moseley. 6s. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


Readers of Mr. Moseley’s ‘‘ The Truth About Borstal ” 
will welcome this further investigation into a question 


which cannot be too widely ventilated. It is so easy in 
these complicated days to forget that we, as individual 
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citizens, bear our share of responsibility for the prisons 
set up by the State; it is perfectly true that /'etat, c'est 
moi. Our interest however is apt to be confined to police 
court news and occasional Old Bailey trials; of what 
happens to the prisoner after he or she leaves the dock 
we have often only the haziest notion or concern. Mr. 
Moseley takes us behind the scenes in a score of prisons, 
shows us how life is conducted there and makes many 
reasonable and humane suggestions for improvement. This 
is surely a book which it is one’s duty to read—and to 
think over. 


THE LONG OLD ROAD IN CHINA. By Langdon Warner 
16s. (Arrowsmith.) 

Any book that deals with China has in these days a 
special interest; and Mr. Warner knows how to turn 
topicality to account even in his descriptions of early 
Buddhist art. Most of his pages however concern them- 
selves with an unvarnished and gripping story of travel 
in- those parts of China where the white man seldom 
penetrates, but where he is sure of a warm, if not always 
sanitary, welcome (although of course there does occa- 
sionally lurk the risk of a bandit’s complimentary visit). 
Not until the Shanghai incidents of last May was complete 
amity between Mr. Warner and the Chinese jeopardised ; 
then, within a few days, feeling had run so high that our 
investigator wisely decided upon retreat. ‘‘ I doubt,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ whether westerners will be able to carry on in- 
vestigations at that spot for many years to come.’”” Which 
adds to the value of this first American archeological 
expedition into China. 


A PASSING GLANCE. 

Many new facts about Loveday Hambly of Tregangeeves, 
the ‘‘ Margaret Fox of the West Country,’”’ round which 
are grouped the perils and sufferings of George Fox and 
other early Quakers, are brought together in A QUAKER 
SAINT OF CORNWALL, by L. V. Hodgkin (10s. 6d. ; 
Longmans).—In THE QUAKERS, by A. Neave Brayshaw 
(5s.; Swarthmore), is revealed the personalities of many 
Quaker leaders of early and later times, and the story told 
of the breaking away from traditionalism shortly after the 
middle of the nineteenth century.—The point of view of 
everyday life, as apart from the exotic, romantic vapourings 
so persistent in our fiction, is dealt with in SOUTH SEA 
SETTLERS, by J. R. and B. B. Grey (15s. ; Arrowsmith) ; 
they draw a very attractive picture—There should be no 
apathetic visitor to the Riviera now that Miss Ysabel De 
Witte’s profusely illustrated THE ROMANCE AND 
LEGEND OF THE RIVIERA (tos. 6d.; John Hamilton) 
opens up a whole world of Faerie.—On the lines of ‘‘ All the 
world’s a stage’’ Mr. C. Marshall Smith has fashioned his 
THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE (tos. 6d.; Blackie). 
He has a. fascinating subject, and his adaption of this 
division is fully justified.—Mr. E. M. Nicholson undoubtedly 
disagrees with many people on bird-lore, but the opinions 
he expresses in HOW BIRDS LIVE (3s. 6d.; Williams & 
Norgate) will be found extremely useful in the light of 
recent scientific discoveries.—An excellent substitute for the 
somewhat hackneyed Cross Word Puzzle is to be found in 
DO YOU KNOW ? (3s. 6d.; Brentanos). Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais has set a marvellous miscellany of general knowledge 
questions, the answers to which are given at the end of the 
book.—A subject of great antiquity, which links up various 
races throughout the world, is dealt with in THE MYSTERY 
AND LURE OF PERFUME, by C. J. S. Thompson 
(10s. 6d. ; Bodley Head).—Seton Gordon has lived in eagle 
country most of his life and writes from first-hand know- 
ledge. In DAYS WITH THE GOLDEN EAGLE (12s. 6d. ; 
Williams & Norgate) he gives glowing pictures and intensely 
interesting studies of this particular species—In THE 
ROMANCE OF JAPAN (ros. 6d.; Brentanos) Mr. James 
A. B. Scherer retells the fascinating story that lies behind 
the marvellous achievements and endurance with which 
Japan has thrilled the world. Departing from conventional 
lines, he has planned it for the man in the street, and has 
given us vivid history, not neglecting the rich human 
interest. 


Learn to Write 
AND 
Earn While You Learn 


Wherever you live, whether in the heart of a great city 
or in a remote village, you can earn money by your pen in 
spare time. 


This has been aptly described as the golden age for writers, 
Journalism never offered finer opportunities than to-day. 


Many new magazines have sprung up during the last few 
years. A glance at any bookstall reveals the amazing 
variety of periodicals. 


Wanted—New Writers ! 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside con- 
tributors. The supply of brightly written articles and 
stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices are 
paid for good work. 

You can train for Journalism under the guidance of a 
former editor. The postal tuition given by the Regent 
Institute, 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, will show 
you definitely and practically how to write in the way that 
appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get ideas, 
and where to sell. 


Expert Guidance 


The knowledge gained by years of experience of profes- 
sional and free-lance Journalism is compressed into a series 
of absorbingly interesting lessons, and in addition expert 
counsel and constructive criticism are available throughout. 
The moderate fee (payable by instalments) is inclusive. 
Special arrangements are made for Overseas students. 


You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. 
Many contributors who find a ready market for their work 
are men and women of average ability. Training was the 
short cut to their mastery of the rules of effective writing. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Succeed as a Writer” 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are 
given in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” the interesting 
prospectus issued by the Institute. This booklet, which 
is free to literary aspirants, contains much striking informa- 
tion on the following (among other) subjects: What 
Writers Earn ; The Scope for New Contributors ; Journal- 
ism for Women; What Editors Say; Earning While 
Learning; The A BC of Subject-Finding; Synopses of 
the Regent Courses. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope (}d- 
stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93C), 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Without obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and 
post free. 
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Music. 


MEMOIRS OF EUGENIE SCHUMANN.* 


There are not a few novels and some plays in which a 
character who does not actually appear yet so dominates 
the narrative as to be more important than any of the 
actual players. It would not have been surprising if 
Robert Schumann had loomed large in these memoirs of 
his youngest daughter. His 
portrait appearing on the 
wrapper and again before 
many pages have passed 
suggests that such will be 
the case. Yet it is not. 
It was not to be expected 
that she would remember 
him distinctly, since she 
was little more than two 
years old when he was so 
tragically taken from them, 
nor does the report of him 
appreciably colour her im- 
pressions. Nor, though the 
memoirs were originally 
begun to correct certain 
“ erroneous statements that 
are current about their 
lives and characters,’’ do 
his four unfortunate sons 
occupy an important part 
ofthem. Felix, the young- 
est of all, might have done, 
for, besides being the pos- 
sessor of brilliant gifts and 
charm, he was obviously in 
the closest sympathy with 
his mother; but he 
developed consumption at 
nineteen and died at 
twenty-five — the second 
tragedy of her life. 

Only one man figures 
largely, and that is Brahms. 
Otherwise the book is a 
history, and a very power- 
ful and moving history, of 
five women—Marie, Elise 
and Julie, the three elder 
girls; Eugénie herself, for 
she lives in her own 
pages; and, above all, the mother, calm, dispassionate, 
stoical, hedged about with worries, that she would be less 
able to support her family when she is older, that the 
family itself should become estranged from her ; endlessly 
working, yet never too engrossed to write long and detailed 
letters to them all. It is not surprising that her daughter 
should write ‘‘ that a woman who had dedicated herself 
to art, and whose performances demanded a constant 
high tension, could also in the highest and widest sense 
of the word be a mother, seems to me nothing short of a 
miracle : I should say unique.” 

The picture is by no means always clouded. The 
brightest part describes their holding life in their plain 
little cottage at Lishtenthal, a dwelling so unpretentious 
that the children called it ‘“‘ the kernel.’’ ‘‘ These were 
wonderful days, which now, on looking back, seem steeped 
in eternal sunshine. But the most wonderful of them 
was the day on which Mamma began to practise after a 
fair interval of rest. Directly after breakfast the grand 
piano was opened and the house flooded with sound. The 
most wonderful feature of this practising was that although 
the principle on which it was based was always the same, 


* “Memoirs of Eugénie Schumann.’’ Translated by Marie 
Busch. 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Robert Schumann, in the 
> is equally evident in the 
After a daguerreotype hitherto unpublished, which was - : 
used by Eduard Bendemann for his well-known drawing. thumbnail sketches which 
From “ Memoirs of Eugénie Schumann,” by Marie Busch (Heinemann). 


it was new every day and seemed drawn ever fresh from 
a mysterious wellspring. I do not think that anyone 
could ever have forgotten it who had heard it even once 
only ; and there were we children hearing it day by day. 
... I used to wonder at the time that she could go on 
playing so unconcernedly while she talked to us of other 
things. While she played scales she would often read 
letters open on the desk 
in front of her. It was 
sad when autumn came. 
Preparation for the winter 
then began. Mamma’s 
wardrobe was overhauled 
and Marie performed the 
incredible. . . . She loved 
this home with all her 
heart, and in later years 
never got over our parting 
with Brahms is not 
a good biographer’s sub- 
ject, yet in these pages, 
seen through clear 
eyes of a child, he is real 
and human. He appears 
early and in auspicious 
circumstances, a fair young 
man doing daring gym- 
nastic feats on the banisters 
and finally leaping down 
among the admiring young 
Schumanns in the _ hall 
below. The vividness of 
the picture thus begun is 
maintained, and the analy- 
sis of his character is not 
less perceptive than the 
various sketches of his 
appearance and habits. 
Finally there is a chapter 
on Brahms as a_ teacher 
and the story of his fine 
friendship with Mme. 
Schumann finely told. 
The skill that is shown 
in this full-length’ portrait 


form an interesting part 
of this most fascinating 
and human book. Miss Busch’s translation is excellent. 


RODNEY BENNETT. 


A CRITIC AMUSES HIMSELF. 


That an author who writes for his own pleasure is likely 
to ensure his readers’ is proved once again in “‘ Music: 
Classical, Romantic and Modern.’’* Dr. Eaglefield-Hull 
set out to write neither a dictionary nor an exhaustive 
treatise, yet, while avoiding the formality of the one and 
the bulk of the other, he has really done both. He has also 
achieved the difficult and valuable task of writing a book 
understandable by the musical amateur and that without 
a trace of writing down to his level. Considering that he 
touched upon some hundreds of composers, one is aston- 
ished at the completeness with which he escapes any sugges- 
tion of cataloguing. He takes them in his stride and is 
adequate and interesting about all of them. Bach and 
Beethoven and Wagner not unnaturally receive the most 
attention. Each has a chapter. The others are treated 
under group headings: Programme Music; Realism ; 


* By Eaglefield-Hull. 10s 6d. (Dent.) 
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Nationality in Music ; The English Tradition ; Light Opera, 
Ballet and “‘ Jazz.’’ These in themselves give a good idea 
of the author’s comprehensive range, and the page-headings 
give a better, for Dr. Hull has returned to the delectable 
practice of providing a fresh title for each right-hand page 
instead of the usual pointless repetition of the chapter 
title. | He is in other ways equally generous and thoughtful 
of our pleasure. After 368 pages of live criticism—86 
for Classical, 150 for Romantic, and 132 for Modern, 
for here is none of the usual cursory and non-committal 
hedging concerning the affairs of to-day and to-morrow— 
Dr. Hull embarks upon one of the most useful sets of 
appendices that have yet added value to a book on music. 
The first contains technical terms. (‘‘ Music has a right 
to its own terminology, and this is no greater than that 
required by any fine game such as cricket, golf or billiards."’) 
II provides brief biographies of all the composers named. 
III gives a symposium of famous peoples’ choice of folk- 
songs; IV, a forty-eight-page list of illustrative gramo- 
phone records; and V, a number of biographies and 
studies in English. Dr. Hull has enjoyed himself to scme 
purpose. Wise readers will follow his example. 


The Drama. 


ON SENTIMENT. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Marigold is undiluted sentiment. Yet I enjoyed it 
greatly, despite the distrust of sentiment which most of 
us share nowadays: despite also the fact that its plot was 
incredible. That any young person, Victorian or other, 
was ever innocent enough to think she could spend the 
night in the rooms of her soldier-lover without loss of 
propriety, I refused to believe; and whilst I let this 
pleasant little piece have its way with me, I fell wondering 
by what standards sentiment is to be defined, and why 
this same quality which often nauseates can sometimes 
delight us. 

Perhaps no standard exists. Roughly, we speak of 
“sentiment ’’ if we have happened to like the play: of 
“sentimentality ’’ if it has offended us. The dictionary 
is unhelpful, as usual. Sentiment, mine says, is “ feeling, 
emotion, sensibility : a tendency to be swayed by these ”’ : 
sentimentality, a ‘‘ proneness to sentiment.’ But this 
gets us no further. Feeling is part of human nature: 
the play whose action is not swayed by it has not yet 
been written: we ourselves, as well as all the folk we 
see portrayed on the stage, must plead guilty to a “‘ prone- 
ness to a tendency to be swayed by feeling ’’—if not, what 
are we doing in the playhouse at all? So we shall leave 
the dictionary at home, and judge each play by itself. 
And at this point it may be helpful to remind ourselves 
of the older melodrama, where sentiment was wont to 
take the bit in its teeth and bolt headlong into absurdity. 
Scott could endow his heroine with a “ softness of mind, 
amounting almost to feebleness, which rendered her even 
dearer ’’ to young Ravenswood than her love and beauty. 
Old melodrama followed Scott, finding in ‘“ softness of 
the mind ”’ a happy device not only to attest the heroine’s 
innocence, but also to land her in all sorts of trying situa- 
tions, in which no sane girl could conceivably find herself. 
Nowadays such softness endears heroines to nobody, on or 
off the stage; and if we wish to portray utter innocence 
(as we still sometimes do, you know!) we take care to 
compensate it in our heroines by robust common sense, 
by a sort of courageous honesty, and above all by pro- 
viding that the young person’s innocence shall land her 
in comic situations only, and not in the morass of pseudo- 
pathos which our forefathers loved. It is this spirit of 
common-sense-plus-comedy which saves Marigold, inno- 
cence and all: since we are confident that everything 
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will presently resolve itself into laughter. Besides, the 
young lady seems well able to look after herself ; she may 
be more ignorant of the world than anyone has any business 
to be, but at least ‘“‘ softness of mind ”’ is not one of her 
failings ; common sense, and her sense of humour, will see 
her through; so that we accept for comedy’s sake this 
very sentiment which, had it been used to fake up some 
false tragedy in our grandfather’s style, we should now 
laugh from the stage. 

Thus we have after all achieved some sort of standard : 
accepting sentiment good-humouredly, if it be not abused. 
A flagrant instance of its abuse—that is, of sentimentality 
—is the stage-treatment of Francois Villon by Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy in his play Jf I Were King. This play has 
recently been filmed, with John Barrymore: and is now 
turned into a musical comedy, The Vagabond King. 
That Villon is sentimentalised in The Vagabond King 
matters not at all; the plot of a musical comedy is im- 
material anyway, and this piece is picturesque and tuneful 
enough of its kind; but it is interesting to note with 
what sure melodrama-instinct the author of If I Were King 
chose his hero. Francois Villon was born to be melc- 
dramatised. Half crook, half poet, he left behind an 
authentic record of himself which has established him as 
one of the great romantic figures of history. Best of all, 
at thirty he disappeared abruptly—to prison or the gallows, 
no doubt: for it is not to be supposed that so irrepressible 
a wag, had he survived, would have forborne to chronicle 
his further experiences. After 1461 we hear no more of 
him; see now how history’s silence leaves the melo- 
dramatist a clear field, to sentimentalise this sorry figure 
to a triumphant maturity. Mr. McCarthy marries him 
to Catherine de Vauxelles, by whose orders he was in fact 
drubbed out of Paris in 1457; he makes him Grand Con- 
stable of France; he makes him live happily ever after. 
. .. I like to think that Villon, hobnobbing with Robin 
Greene and other literary scallywags in the Elysian Fields, 
has many a hearty laugh over what Mr. McCarthy has done 
or him. He was a bit of a sentimentalist himself, and 
must surely appreciate it. 

By contrast, it was a heartening experience to turn to 
a modern play, as starkly unsentimental as any that can 
ever have been put on the stage. It is by now superfluous 
to discuss that most talked-off piece, Miles Malleson’s The 
Fanatics.3 I merely cite it, partly to urge anyone who has 
not already seen it to go at once, partly to illustrate again 
the failure of the dictionary to define sentimentality. 
Feeling, emotion, sensibility—they are here at white-heat. 
Nor are the people in the play merely “‘ swayed ”’ by them. 
They are caught up and hurtled forward mightily, these 
young folk, by the intense sincerity of their convictions. 
There is no peace nor hope for them, till they translate 
into reckless action what they so deeply feel. Yet here 
again one notes delightedly the saving grace of humour. 
Lacking this, the author’s very sincerity might have 
betrayed him into false sentiment, which lies so crueNy 
in wait for the very sincere. As it is, his crowning merit 
has been his ability to stand outside himself in the act of 
creation, and to behold his people with aloofness as well 
as with sympathy. Not for one moment do I want to 
suggest that this is a “ funny ”’ play, tpough indeed it is 
full of laughter. It is a wise one, that is all: and wise 
sentiment is something rare and moving enough to make 
it run for a year. »> 

One other recent play must not be passed over here. 
I mean The Lady of Belmont,* by that arch-antisenti- 
mentalist Mr. St. John Ervine. No classic, one dare 
swear, has provoked more false sentiment than The 
Merchant of Venice. For the old game of Jew-baiting 
dies hard; Shakespeare set out to play it for all he was 
worth, when he began his comedy ; and though perhaps 
he changed his mind in the writing it, he was by then 
too far committed to change his thesis; and has in turn 
committed us to such a tradition of Bassapio-worship 
that we are still mostly incapable of realising what a crew 
of snobs and cads and parasites these young Venetian 
““bloods’”’ are. Mr. Ervine corrects thé balance. He 


shows Antonio, ten years later, still harping tediously on 
his famous case which everyone longs to forget: Nerissa, 
bitterly disillusioned in her match with the funny-man of 
the family : Bassanio, carrying on an intrigue with Jessica : 
Portia, her money and her patience wellnigh exhausted, 
calling in Bellario to arrange for a loan—from Shylock, of 


course. ‘‘ You see us all here as we are,’’ she says to him 
bitterly. ‘‘ Oh, sir, you’ve won your pound of flesh ! 
We must seem very despicable in your eyes.’” SHYLOCK: 


“Not you! Oh, madam, not you! I am old and near 
my death and I have had great trouble, but I have learned 
much. Of what use is my pound of flesh to me ?’’ Then 
follows, to end the play, a brief scene of surprising beauty 
—surprising because so far the play has been in Mr. Ervine’s 
most mocking and antisentimental manner: beautiful 
because this epilogue of quiet talk, between the only two 
likeable folk in the play, is felt to be so exactly right, so 
true a summing up of the argument, so effective in contrast. 
I recall nothing else quite like it in Mr. Ervine’s work. 
He must, one feels, have written this last scene in a trance 
of poetic vision: amazed, himself, to read over what he 
had done: much as the thrush might gaze, in proud 
bewilderment, at the cuckoo’s egg. 


1 Kingsway Theatre. * Winter Garden Theatre. * Queen’s 
Theatre. * Arts Theatre Club. 


THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN.* 


‘The eighteenth century has become something of a 
fashion in our own, and Mr. Iolo Williams modist in its 
literary fashion. This new volume of Sheridan’s plays 
represents his latest piece of research into the period he 
has so made his own and its claim to attention will be the 
most readily granted by exact-minded scholars with Mr. 
Williams’s own flaiy for textual accuracy. It contains, we 
are assured, the text of The School for Scandal as the 
author himself approved it, three songs from The Duenna, 
omitted when that play was first printed, have been 
restored, and The Rivals also has had passages restored 
from the first edition. Whether these restorations and 
emendations justify the issue of a fresh edition is a moot 
point, for actual comparison with the current editions 
of the plays shows that the differences are comparatively 
inessential. 

One cannot help feeling that the book would have been 
of greater value if Mr. Williams had not hidden the light 
of his scholarship, and had indicated by some system of 
notes the points where his edition improves upon those 
already on our shelves. It might, indeed, have been wise 
had he devoted his introduction to this task rather than 
to a brief literary biography of the playwright which adds 
little to what we alreaily know of his life or literary career. 
As it is we are dependent upon a very slight note as to 
sources prefacing each play, and on our own genuine 
comparison to discover and measure Mr. Williams's 
advance; and although we might gain immeasurably in 
Sheridan scholarship by hounding down the details of this 
improvement, it was really the task Mr. Williams should 
have saved us from by publishing the book. 

Perhaps, however, this is the wrong way to look at 
the issue. If we regard as virgin Sheridan, Sheridan per se 
and not Sheridan contva Sheridan, we must thank the 
editor and introducer for an exact text based on scholarly 
research and a succinct introduction to the life and 
literature of his author. In such a light it would have 
been immodest of Mr. Williams to have emphasised the 
method whereby he came by his results, and would have 
confused the issue for us to know that there was an issue 
involved. Viewed in this way the new edition has a place 
in the vast bibliography of Sheridan literature. Students 
and producers will certainly appreciate the existence of 
so careful an edition. HORACE SuIppP. 


* “The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan.’”’ Edited with 
an Introduction by Iolo A. Williams. 7s. 6d. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 
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